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SONS OF UTAH PIONEERS JOIN IN OBSERVING THREE UTAH 
CENTENNIALS! CACHE VALLEY--HAND CARTS-STATE FAIR 


One hundred years ago this fall three 
important events happened in Utah that 
will be remembered and have their eco¬ 
nomic, social, and spiritual effect up¬ 
on the inhabitants of Utah's valleys for 
as long as man makes them his home. 

Cache valley was settled. 

The first hand-cart trains arriv¬ 
ed in Salt Lake Valley. 

The Deseret Manufacturing and 
Agricultural Society held its 
first fair and exhibit in Salt 
Lake City. 

According to Dr. Joel E. Ricks, in 
his “The Beginnings of Settlement 
in Cache Valley,” Peter Maughan 
was sent by Brigham Young on 
July 21st 1856 to pick out a lo¬ 
cation for a settlement in what 
was formerly called Willow Valley be¬ 
cause it was so thickly covered with 
willows, and also called Cache Valley 
because a trapper was accidently kill¬ 
ed while making a cache in which to 
hide his furs. 

He returned and reported, and Brig¬ 
ham Young gave permission to all who 
wished, to go with Brother Maughan 
and form the northern settlement. 
About the last of August a small par¬ 
ty of eight men, seven with families, left 
for the northern country. 

Other glimpses of this great coloniz¬ 
ing movement are referred to else¬ 
where in this issue. 

The great story of the Hand Cart 
Migration has yet to be told. It seems 
we are either too close to the scene 
for real objectivity or that we try to 
cover too broad a panorama in too small 
space. Either attempt leaves much to 


be desired. One must search out the 
minutia and the great moving details 
from several sources, but it is likely 
there is not a single settlement in all 
Utah that does not have direct descend¬ 
ants of Hand Cart Pioneers among its 
citizens. 

The names of the good sailing ships 
“Caravan,” “Enoch Train,” “Samuel 
Curling,” “Thornton,” “Horizon” and 
“Wellfleet” would probably ring no bell 
in the thoughts of 9 out of every 10 
young-to-middle-age citizens one might 
ask, yet these six vessels brought 3461 
Saints from England and Scandinavia 
during the spring of 1856. These same 
Saints rode the train to the end of the 
track at Iowa City on the Eastern edge 
of Iowa, and from there made their 
way by hand cart to the valleys ot 
Utah. 

On Sunday, August 26 this year (it 
was a Friday 100 years ago) it is more 
than likely that we will let the day 
slip casually by, unobserved by any spe 
cial program or remarks, yet on this 
date in 1856 Captains Edmund Ellsworth 
and Daniel D. McArthur brought their 

FORMER SUP CHAPTER 
PRESIDENTS TO RECEIVE 
CERTIFICATE OF OFFICE 

President Horace A. Sorensen has 
announced, just as we go to press, that 
if all of the old presidents of CUR¬ 
RENTLY FUNCTIONING SUP CHAP¬ 
TERS will advise the National Secre¬ 
tary immediately: 

See President—Page 4 


two hand cart trains into Great Salt 
Lake City, and trains kept coming for a 
considerable number of companies after 
that. 

Today three out of five will nod 
knowingly when the names of James G. 
Willie and Edward Martin are mentioned, 
and some day the great epic of this very 
human drama will be caught in the 
type of the printed page for the great, 
great, great grandchilden of those 
faithful souls who “girded up their 
loins and walked through” to the “val 
leys of the mountains.” Perhaps there 
will even be some beautifully sculpted 
monuments erected to their memory. 

And one hundred years ago, (73 days 
after Peter Maughan first looked upon 
Willow or Cache Valley, and just 37 
days after the General Authorities had 
publicity welcomed the first two 
hand cart companies to reach the val¬ 
ley), it was Thursday, October 2, to 
be exact, The Deseret Manufacturing 
and Agricultural Society commenced its 
first exhibition in Great Salt Lake City 
and called it the “Deseret State Fair.” 

Chapters Are Asked 
To Take On Restoration 
Projects At Village 

Pioneer Village has quite a job main¬ 
taining itself as everyone well knows. 
For instance it must meet the following 
operating expenses every month: 

Electric light bill 
Gas bill 

See Project—Page 8 


Pioneer camp, afternoon of July 22, 1847, near 5th East and 17th South, Salt Lake City 
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LOGAN, UTAH 

Friday, Saturday, Sunday—July 27 - 28 - 29, 1956 

(Temple Fork and Old Juniper, Host Chapters) 

Dr. Joel E. Ricks, 1st Vice President, National Society, SUP, General Chairman, 
Encampment Committe. 

PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 

Come dressed any way you desire. Casual clothes recommended. There will 
be canyon campfires and barbecues, square dancing and silly sports contests, and 
loads of visiting. 

EVERY MEMBER OF SUP IS NOT ONLY INVITED TO ATTEND THE EN¬ 
CAMPMENT, but is urged to do so. Bring your lady and join in the fun. Come 
and stay with friends or relatives in Logan, or stay in the fine college dormitories 
on the campus, or in deluxe motels down town. 

EVERY CHAPTER IS EXPECTED TO SEND ITS FULL QUOTA OF DELE¬ 
GATES. Remember there can be no proxies, and each delegate can carry only 
ONE VOTE. Therefore if the chapter is to have full representation IT MUST SEND 
EVERY ONE OF ITS DELEGATES. 

FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1956 

* 

Registration: 2:30 to 5:00 P.M. Utah State Agricultural College Union Building. 

Barbecue: 6:30 P.M. Upper Guinavah Park, Logan Canyon. (Have you ever 
really tasted barbecued buffalo? We promise you the best canyon meal 
you have ever had.) 

Camp Fire Program: 7:45 P.M. Pioneer Story Telling Contest winner, under 
direction of Dr. Walter A. Kerr. 

Swiss Yodelers, Guam’s Dancers, and community singing under direction 
of George B. Everton. 


Honors To Be Conferred 
At President's Banquet 

One of the high¬ 
lights of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Banquet Sat¬ 
urday evening, July 
28th, at the Annual 
Encampment in Lo¬ 
gan, will be the 
presentation of spe¬ 
cially prepared sec¬ 
tions of one of the 
original 1869 Promontory Summit Halls 
to Sons who have been instrumental 
during the past two years in organizing 
SUP chapters. 

The National Society was able to 
secure a small section of one of the 
original rails used to join the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads 
at Promontory Summit on May 10, 1869. 
The rail was carefully sliced in thin 
sections. Then polished and etched, 
and finally mounted on a handsome 
oak base, suitable for a gentleman’s 
desk-top or trophy case. On the base 
is mounted a bronze plaque with the 
recipient’s : name and date of the oc- 
See Honors—Page 3 



SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1956 

Breakfast: 7:00 to 8:00 A.M. College Cafeteria. 

Business meeting: 8:30 A.M. College Auditorium. This is the Sons’ annual 
business meeting in which the affairs of the Society are discussed and 
the National Officers are elected. Every SUP member can attend BUT 
ONLY DULY AUTHORIZED DELEGATES OF EACH CHAPTER MAY 
VOTE. 

For the Ladies: 9:30 A.M. During the Sons’ business meeting, the Ladies will 

meet in the L. D. S. Institute on the campus and enjoy a musical program 
and see the pictures on South America taken by Mrs. Horace A. Sorensen 
on her 22,000 mile trip. 

Luncheon: 12:00 M., College Cafeteria. 

Sports, etc.: 2:00 P.M. to 5:00 P.M. (The Sons do some of the craziest things 
. ... it might be good advice to all to leave your dignity at home.) 

Mormon Battalion Parade: 5:30 P.M. (The Battalion, back from its Fort Moore 
campaign will parade down Main Street in Logan. All of Cache Valley 
is expected to be on the side lines to cheer.) 

President’s Banquet: 8:00 P.M. Union Building Ball Room. 

Vocal duet: Richard and Dorothy Kimball Keddington. Vocal Solos. 
President’s annual report. Honors and recognition. Installation of new 
officers. 


SUNDAY, JULY 29, 1956 

Breakfast: 8:00 A.M. College Cafeteria. 

Devotional Services: 9:30 A.M. L. D. S. Institute. Excellent musical program. 

President David O. McKay, speaker. 

Luncheon: 11:30 A.M. College Cafeteria. 

After luncheon the Encampment will stand adjourned until July, 1957. 
(Continued to top of opposite page) 
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MISCELLANEOUS: See the settling of the square dance fued between Golden Spike, SUP FINANCIAL REPORT 
Box Elder and Temple Fork chapters. We understand there will be no quarter 

asked and none given. This will be a hoe-down to the bitter end and maj r 10 MONTHS, AUG. 1, 1955 

the best chapter win. THOUGH MAY 31, 1956 


Hear the various chapter Barber Shop Quartets and hear the old pioneer melo¬ 
dies played again on the mouth organ by a member of Golden Spike. 

Hear and see the novelty violin act of Temple Fork. Hear the rich Scandi¬ 
navian stories of Adolph Reeder. See and hear the old rag-time quartet from 
Dixie Mission led by “Hot Fingers” Henry Graff, with Napolian Roundy on his banjo, 
and Doc. Hutchins, Jake Turner and Ray Lamb on the “sweet sticks” (Harmonicas.) 

Hear the personal bear story of Old Juniper’s Grant Harris. 

Come limbered up for horse-shoe pitching, three-legged races, sack races, pole 
climbing, hog-calling contests, women’s nail-driving contests and men’s pie-eating 
races. 

See Jim Bridger in person (Dell Adams of Layton) with his cache of furs. Hear 
the tall tales of the best yarn spinners in the society. Ride the ox wagon behind 
Old Faithful and So-so. 

Join in the nightly pajama parade and don’t think you can duck it by acting 
prim and coy. Better men than us have been short-sheeted. 

Bring grandpaw’s heart pills so he can play “Fat Men’s Base-Ball” and walk 
a little in the cool of the evening. 


REGISTRATION 

Everyone must register to attend. It costs money to put on an Encampment 
whether you eat a single meal or not. We want everyone possible to attend. But 
we also want everyone to register so that we will have the finances to run the 
encampment, 

$12 Registration fee for those NOT DESIRING SLEEPING Arrangements. 

$15 Registration fee for those sleeping in Dormitories on Campus. 

$20 Registration for those desiring MOTEL or HOTEL accommodations. 

Registration cost INCLUDES ALL MEALS and ALL ACTIVITIES, (You get 
Friday night barbecue, Saturday breakfast, lunch and President’s Banquet, Sunday 
breakfast and lunch.) 


From Honors—Page 2 

casion engraved upon it. The rail itself 
bears the following legend: “Section of 
Rail—Promontory Summit—1869. Na¬ 
tional Society, Sons of Utah Pioneers,” 

Those who will receive this special 
honor at the President’s Banquet (And 
all of us hope they will be there in per¬ 
son) are: 

Joseph F. Ballif, Jr.—Ben Lo¬ 
rn and Chapter. 

Adolph M. Reeder — Reactivating 
Box Elder Chapter. 

Dr. Carl J. Christensen—Brigham 
Young and University of Deseret 
Chapters. 

Will Brooks — Dixie Mission 
Chapter. 

Karl B. Hale—East Mill Creek 
Chapter. 

Frank Munns—Golden Spike Chap¬ 
ter. 

Handel Lyman—HoIe-in-the-Rock 

Chapter. 

Ernest R. McKay — Jefferson 
Hunt Chapter. 

A. LaVell Smith—Ogden Pioneer 
Luncheon Club. 

Dr. Joel E. Ricks—Old Juniper 
and Smithfield Chapters. 

Lyle Larsen—Howard Egan Pony 
Express Chapter. 

Mel Bennett—Howard Egan Pony 
Express Chapter. 

Melvin J. Shaw—South Cotton¬ 


wood Chapter. 

Richard A. Lambert—Summit 
Chapter. 

Rulon Wood—Weber County Pony 
Express Chapter. 

Jay B. Hunt—Temple Hill Chap¬ 
ter. 

Marlon S. Bateman — Temple 
Quarry Chapter. 

Wallace E. Malstrom — Temple 
Quarry Chapter. 

(Editor’s note: President Horace A 
Sorensen says there are still six or 
eight sections left over . . . and when 
these are gone there will be no more 
available. So to the first six or eight 
men who have what it takes to orga¬ 
nize an SUP chapter . . here is a prom¬ 
ise: “Get the chapter organized and 
President Sorensen will see that you 
get this rare and historic memento im¬ 
mediately.”) 

Learned Authorities 
Contributing To SUP News 

One of the finest and most encourag¬ 
ing trends in SUP is the enthusiasm 
with which so many of the state’s aca¬ 
demic authorities are contributing in¬ 
formal monographs for publication in 
SUP News. This cooperation is doubly 
appreciated when we realize how very 
busy these deans, department hegds, 
professors, administrators and execu- 
See Authorities, Page 4 


Cash in Bank August 1, 1955 $721.13 

Receipts: 


Donations . 

. $ 12 , 100.00 

Life Membership 


Dues . 

150.00 

Membership Dues 

.. 4,003.00 

Insurance Refund 

32.13 

Dinners . 

238.50 

Emblem and Flag 


Sales . 

62.00 

Interest . 

32.50 

Advertising — 


Bulletin . 

194.25 

Miscellaneous 


Donations 

21.00 

Trek . 

609.86 

Promotion . 

96.00 

Miscellaneous ... 

10.50 17,549.74 


$18,270.87 

Disbursements: 


Museum — Repairs and 

Renovation ... 

. $ 6,804.81 

Insurance . 

493.51 

Promotional and 

Ad- 

• vancement .... 

.. 1,743.65 

Dinners . 

231.16 

General Expense 

675.33 

Telephone . 

93.18 

Gas (Heat) 

146.99 

New Chapter Ex¬ 


pense . 

55.55 

Office Supplies and 

Postage . 

.. 1,806.50 

Salaries . 

.. 4,600.53 

National Encamp¬ 


ment . 

107.70 

Emblems and Flags 

Purchased . 

.... 259.70 

Trek Expenses .. 

193.83 

Story Telling . 

69.36 

S. U. P. News ... 

189.92 

Promotion . 

31.10 

Travel . 

32.29 17,526.11 

Cash in Bank — May 30, 1956 . $744.76 

SUP FLAG 


BEING CREATED 

SUP has long felt the need of a suit- 

able flag to carry 

on treks and trail 

blazing expeditions, 

and to display ar 


special ceremonies such as dedications, 
etc. To supply this need, we are happy 
to report that an official SUP flag is now 
being made. It will consist of two hor¬ 
izontal stripes. One of Silver, the other 
of sage green (The Society’s colors), with 
the official emblem of the society em¬ 
broidered in the center. The words, “Na¬ 
tional Society” and “Sons of Utah Pio 
neers” will also be embroidered in two 
lines, one above the device and the other 
below it. If all goes well the new flag 
will be unveiled at the Encampment in 
Logan, July 27, 28, 29. 

See Authorities—Page 4 
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tives are with other pressures. But 
their contributions have lifted SUP 
News into a national publication that is 
sought by historians, archives, mu* 
suems and libraries all over the na¬ 
tion. 

Among the many top-drawer contri¬ 
butors that we have already published 
or will publish within the next few 
months are: Dr. Edwin J. Butterworth, 
BYU; Dr. Reed H. Bradford, BYU; 
Dr. William Mulder, U. of U.; Dr. A. 
R. Mortensen, State Historical Society; 
Dr. Franklin S. Harris Sr., retired; Dr. 
Leonard J. Arrington, USAC; Dr. Joel 
E. Ricks, USAC; Dr. Leland H. Creer, 
U.o f U.; Dr. David E. Miller, U. of U.; 
James P. Sharp, retired; Mrs. Juanita 
Brooks, St. George; Dr. William L. 
Palmer, Cedar City; Claude T. Barnes, 
Salt Lake City; Dr. Alma P. Burton. 
Alpine School District; Bryant S. Hinck¬ 
ley, Salt Lake City; Dr. Nicholas G. Mor¬ 
gan Sr. Salt Lake City; Dr. Edgar M. 
Jensen, BYU; Virgil V. Petersen, Salt 
Lake City; Dr. Everett L. Cooley, Utah 
State Historical Society; John James, 



SUP bust of Brigham Young and'sculptor Torleif Knaphus, Presentation will be 
made in rotunda of State Capitol, July 24th, 3:00 P.M. Public Invited. 


Utah State Historical Society; Adolph 
M. Reeder, Corinne; Dr. Richard R. Ly¬ 
man, retired; Dr. Russell Rich, BYU; 
Elder Marion D. Hanks, Salt Lake 
City; Dr. Richard Poll, BYU; Dr. 
George Hansen, BYU; Dr. Lyman Tay¬ 
lor, BYU; Prof. Gustive Larson, BYU; 
Dr. George S. Ellsworth, USAC; Dr. 
William H. Behle, U. of U.; Dr. Vasco 
M. Tanner, BYU and Dr. Gaylon L. Cald¬ 
well, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


From President—Page I 

Your Full Name 

The Name of the chapter of which 
you were president 

The year or years that you served as 
president 

He will have immediately prepared 
a handsome engraved certificate of of¬ 
fice bearing your name, the name of 
your chapter, a tribute to your faith¬ 
ful service, and the great seal of the 
National Society. He swears it will be 
more striking than a U. S. Army com¬ 
mission as a Major General. But you 
fellows will have to act fast. There is 
barely enough time left to have the cer¬ 
tificates engraved. 

Of course there is always a catch 
in these wonderful suggestions, and 
here it is: President Sorensen wants to 
personally present these certificates to 
you at the President's Banquet at the 
Annual Encampment, Saturday night, 
July 28, in Logan. Is it worth trekking 
to Logan after? 


CHAPTERS TO NAME 
ENCAMPMENT DELEGATES 

Within the next ten days each chap¬ 
ter of SUP will name its official chapter 
delegates to the SUP Annual Encamp¬ 
ment at Logan, July 27, 28, 29. 

According to the National SUP Ar¬ 
ticles of Incorporation, each chapter is 
entitled to one delegate because of its 
charter right, and to one additional 
delegate for every 10 (or major fraction 
thereof) active, paid-up members in 
good standing on the rolls of the Na¬ 
tional Office as of June 30th. (A major 
fraction is defined as 6 or more.) 

Thus, if a chapter has 35 members 
on June 30th, 1956, it is entitled to 
FOUR delegates; one for its charter 
right and three because of its total 
membership. (5 being an inferior frac¬ 
tion of 10), But if this same chapter 
had a total membership of 36 on June 
30th, it would be entitled to FIVE dele¬ 
gates. (One for its charter right and 
four because of membership, as 6 is a 
major fraction of 10). 

This is the official list of 1956 chapter 
delegates: 


No. of 

Chapter Delegates 


Ben Lomond . 2 

California . 5 

Geo. A. Smith . 2 

Lehi . 2 

Ogden - Weber. 5 


See Delegates—Page 6 


BRIGHAM YOUNG BUST 
UNVEILING, JULY 24 

The National Society of the Sons of 
Utah Pioneers will unveil a bronze bust 
of President Brigham Young in the ro¬ 
tunda of the State Capitol at 3:00 P.M. 
the afternoon of July 24th. 

Secertary of State Lamont F. Toron¬ 
to has requested that the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers provide a suitable bust for one 
of the two remaining niches in the ro¬ 
tunda. There is a nich for statuary in 
each of the four corners. Two of the 
niches are already occupied with busts 
of Emeline B. Wells and former Gover¬ 
nor Simon Bamberger. 

Utah's beloved Norwegian sculptor, 
Torleif S. Knaphus was chosen by presi¬ 
dent Horace A. Sorensen to create the 
bronze and he reminds us that Brigham 
Young was our first and only “Pioneer 
President.” 

A peek at the artist's rough clay model 
discloses that it will be an entirely new 
study, vibrant with the magnetic person¬ 
ality of the great colonizer. The public 
is invited to the unveiling ceremonies 
and all SUP members with families and 
friends are urged to attend. Brother 
Preston Nibley has written the 100-word 
legend that will appear on the plaque 
of the bust. 
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SPECTACULAR 11 PC GROUP WI TH 
TOP QUALITY EXCLUSIVES 
AT TRULY MODEST PRICES 


Sjtar of India 

magfificent with modern . . . perfect with period 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

EDITORIALLY FEATURED IN 
LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 

Home fashion editors are raving 
about the Star of India! 
The superb concept of line 
and contour make this new 
group equally enchanting in 
modern or traditional decor. 

The stunning high style 
bespeaks true elegance and 
luxury, but best of all, the Star 
of India has the revolutionary 
one-unit lifetime construction 
exclusive in Vlexsteel! 


MM' 




IMPERIAL Upholstering Co. 

- Utah Owned and Operated — 

introduces 





See it this ,month 

For Sale at Leading 
FURNITURE STORE 
in your community 


RNITVRE BEGINS ON THE INSIDE 
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Salt Lake Luncheon Club ...... 15 

Smithfield . 3 

Sugar House.8 

Temple Hill .3 

Thomas L. Kane . 4 

Cedar City. 4 

East Mill Creek . 5 

Golden Spike . .. . 4 

Little Salt Lake . 2 

Old Juniper. 4 

Howard Egan Pony Express .7 

South Cottonwood . 2 

Summit . 0 

Temple Quarry ,.— . 5 

Brigham Young .. 6 

Buena Ventura. 4 

Dixie Mission . 4 

Hole-in-the-Rock . 3 

Jefferson Hunt . 2 

Ogden Pioneer Luncheon . 6 

Weber County Pony Express .3 

Temple Fork . 6 

University of Deseret . 6 

Total Authorized Delegates .. 133 


In appointing delegates, chapters 
should also appoint one alternate for 
each delegate. DELEGATES CAN 
VOTE ONLY ONE VOTE. NO DELE¬ 
GATE MAY VOTE A PROXIE VOTE. 
If the official delegate is not present 
then the alternate may vote. No dele¬ 
gate may carry or vote more than one 
vote. Thus, if a chapter is entitled to 
10 delegates (one vote for each) and 
only three delegates attend the annual 
meeting, the chapter may cast only 
THREE votes. If, however, this same 
chapter has appointed alternate dele¬ 
gates, and two of these delegates are 
also present (Their principles being ab¬ 
sent) then the chapter may cast FIVE 
votes; three by the delegates, and two 
by the alternate delegates. IF CHAP¬ 
TERS HOPE TO CAST THEIR FULL 
QUOTA OF VOTES THEY MUST SEE 
THAT THEY HAVE FULL DELEGATE 
REPRESENATION AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


From Projects—Page I 
Water bill 
Telephone bill 
Fire insurance 
Public liability insurance 
Salary of housekeeper to sweep, clean, 
dust and keep the Village displays 
in neat and clean order. 

Salary of animal caretaker to look after 
18 head of Village livestock, keep the 
grounds in order, water the trees, 
grass, flowers. 

Feed bill and supplies for Village live¬ 
stock 

Salary of museum curator who repairs, 
restores and conditions the many rel¬ 
ics, and who installs the exhibits. 
Salary of additional help to hitch and 
drive the various teams for the de¬ 
light of visitors, and who act as Vil¬ 
lage guides 

Salary of office stenographer who an¬ 





Seated in a “covered wagon” behind a yoke of patient oxen, a precious cargo 
of General Authorities rides as did our forebears in ’47 and the early 50’s. 
Touring the fabulous displays of Pioneer Village on General Church Office Day 
at the Village, June 21, are: 1 to r.. Presiding Bishop Joseph L. Wirthlin, Presi¬ 
dent Joseph Fielding Smith of the Council of the Twelve, Horace A. Sorensen, 
president of the National Society of the Sons of Utah Pioneers (host), Bishop 
Carl W. Buehner of the Presiding Bishopric; and Elders Antoine R. Ivins, Os¬ 
car W. Kirkham, Marion D. Hanks, Milton R. Hunter and S. Dilworth Young 
of the First Council of Seventy/ 


swers telephone, makes appointments 
for groups, and handles the large vol¬ 
ume of Village correspondence. 

Many unplanned repairs and various 
unplanned maintenance costs. 

Everyone also knows that up to 
now there has been no admission charge 
at Pioneer Village., But the cost of 
maintaining this fabulous historical at¬ 
traction amounts to more than $20,000 
a year. Up to now, practically no as¬ 
sistance has come from most of SUP’s 
many chapters. _ But such assistance is 
urgently needed. It is needed now. 

If chapters will really catch the spirit 
and go into action in July, August and 
September, they can put Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage on a self sustaining basis by the 
end of the year. Help Pioneer Village 
to get in shape this fall so that begin¬ 
ning January 1st, the Village can make 
an admission charge of around 25c for 
children and 75c for adults. 

Here is what chapters can do. First, 
the Village must fix up eight or ten 
good building displays before we can 
can ethically ask for an admission 
charge. And that is where the chap¬ 
ters can help. Let each chapter enthus¬ 
iastically take on the assignment of 
restoring and furnishing one building 
on the Village grounds before cold 
weather sets in. This will cost in cash 
outlay between $200 and $750 plus con¬ 
siderable donated labor . . . and the 
willing work of many of the chapter’s 
members. Its as easy as that. 

With ten additional buildings restor¬ 
ed on the grounds, the Village can be¬ 
gin making an admission charge Janu¬ 



ary 1st and from there on out it will 
be a self-sustaining venture. Are you 
willing to do this as an individual mem¬ 
ber? Is your chapter willing to do it 
as a chapter project? 

We have already made a direct re¬ 
quest of your chapter officers to accept 
this assignment. In fact we have even 
suggested the building that your chap¬ 
ter should restore. We feel this is 


Church Office workers who visited Pio¬ 
neer Village June 21, line up for a de¬ 
licious super. Before eating they had 
enjoyed oxen rides and tours of the Vil¬ 
lage in the “fringed top surry” and wes¬ 
tern white-top. 


something that will be accepted with 
kindness and understanding, and with 
a great willingness on the part of all. 
Here are the first suggested assign¬ 
ments. 

Sugar House Chap¬ 
ter . Log Meeting House 

East Mill Creek Chap¬ 
ter. Old Blacksmith Shop 

South Cottonwood Chap- 

See Projects—Page 8 
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AUERBACH'S 

1864 1956 

In 1864, on a site selected by Brigham Young, the Auer¬ 
bach brothers, Sam and Fred, opened "The People's Store", 
the first Auerbach's store to serve the Intermountain West. 

Gasoline lights hung overhead, and shelves and the walks 
outside were piled high with merchandise brought in by cov¬ 
ered wagon from markets in the East. At Conference time, 
blankets were taken from the shelves and loaned to visitors 
who rolled up in them, making beds on the floor and counters. 
After the guests left the blankets were folded again and placed 
on the shelves to be sold. Such were the hospitable, though 
unhygienic customs of the day. 

Through 92 years, Auerbach's grew and prospered, add¬ 
ing readymade clothes to the yardage of calico, silks and mus¬ 
lins, and expanding into ever larger space until now it occupies 
the corner of Broadway and State Street, fourth location in an 
also growing Great Salt Lake City . 

Auerbach's is proud to have been among those serving 
the early Utah settlers and their fine descendants of today, 
and takes particular pleasure in saluting those who today, cele¬ 
brate three renowned Centennials: (I) The Settling of Cache 
Valley; (2) The Utah State Fair; and (3) The Arrival of Handcart 
Pioneers. 
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ter Barber Shop and Dental Office 
Ute Rangers Pony Express 
Chapter Old Pony Express Station 
Weber- County Pony Express 
Chapter Sheriff's Office and Calaboose 
Salt Lake Luncheon Club 

Rockport Ginger-Bread House 
Pioneer Luncheon 

Club . An Old Country Store 

Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 
Club Erastus Bingham Log Home 
Thomas L. Kane Chap¬ 
ter . Old Carpenter Shop 

Brigham Young University Chap¬ 
ter, C. R. Savage Photographer's Shop 
Lehi Chap¬ 
ter . Log Home with Well and Sweep 
Buena Ventura Chap¬ 


ter. Pioneer Post Office 

Box Elder Chap¬ 
ter . Ben Holladay Stage Station 


Temple Quarry Chapter— 

Archibald Gardner Grist Mill 
Old Juniper Chapter— 

U. S. Forestry Department Display 
of Utah Trees, Shrubs and wild flow¬ 
ers, under rustic slab cover similar 
to National Park displays. 

University of Deseret Chapter 
Western assay office and large size dis¬ 
play of Utah Ores. 

Pioneer Village will prepare and un¬ 
veil with suitable ceremonies a bronze 
plaque for each restoration completed, 
bearing the name of the chapter, the 
date unveiled, and the names of the of¬ 
ficers of the chapter and_ other import¬ 
ant data. These plaques will be set in 
cement markers at each restoration. 
But lets get a wiggle on. 

PIONEERING 
AGRICULTURE IN UTAH 

Dr. Franklin S. Harris 

I congratulate the Sons of the Utah 
Pioneers on their interest in the his¬ 
tory of the agriculture in this region. 1 
am well aware of the fact that agri¬ 
culture acts as the foundation of all 
prosperity. Under pioneering conditions 
it is particularly important since the 
food and clothing of the people come 
from the land. The real history of any 
area, therefore, is closely tied up with 
the technique and processes of agricul¬ 
ture. 

The real pioneering of cultivating the 
land must be attributed largely to the 
settlers themselves, since in every set¬ 
tlement established by them numerous 
new problems arose and the settlers 
were under the necessity of making 
decisions regarding the course to pur¬ 
sue rather than falling back upon the 
advice of some technical group of spe¬ 
cialists. In the problems of getting out 
ditches, putting the water on the land, 
making fences, controlling diseases and 
pests of livestock and crops, the set¬ 
tlers gradually built up a reservoir of 
experiences that established them as 



SUP’s fabulous collection of firearms to be unveiled early this fall. This is a 
composite view of the fire-proof and burglar proof vault display of Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage’s priceless collection depicting the development of the gun from the days 
of David’s sling shot, circa 1500 B.C., through the cross bow era, the knight’s 
armor, the blunderbuss, on up to the plainsman's six-shooter, his carbine and 
the modern high powered sporting rifle. We have been told by expert collectors 
of firearms that this is a most significant collection. 


the real pioneers in agriculture. 

In the more scientific phases of their 
problems they received some help from 
various sources. Their pioneer institu 
tion of learning, the University of Des¬ 
eret and its successor, the University 
of Utah, was a repository of much in¬ 
formation that was from time to' time 
translated into the needs of the farm¬ 
ers. The studies of Dr. Richard R. Ly¬ 
man in engineering and the vast ma¬ 
terial in entomology accumulated by 
Dr. Ralph V. Chamberlain are exam¬ 
ples of the contributions made by this 
new institution of learning. 

The real scientific work in agricul¬ 
ture in all of the states of the union, 
however, goes back to the establish¬ 
ment of the land-grant system of col¬ 
leges founded in 1852. Previous to this 
time in Europe, one Alberecht Thaer of 
Germany had done some notable work 
about 1820 in a school of practical agri¬ 
culture which he established. His work 
had been so eminently successful that 
when the University of Berlin was es¬ 
tablished he was placed on the faculty, 
much to the consternation of those who 
thought university instruction should be 
confined to such subjects as theology, 
philosophy and law. This European ex¬ 
perience in agricultural pioneering was 
a distinct asset to those who later be¬ 
came interested in establishing the land- 
grant College Act by Congress, a num¬ 
ber of states led out in this work. Mary¬ 
land in 1859 had courses in this field, 
and Pennsylvania established instruc¬ 
tion in the subject the same year that 
the Land-Grant College Act was pass¬ 
ed. 

Utah was not in a position to take ad¬ 
vantage of the federal subsidy for some 
years. It happened that Anthon H. 
Lund during his travels in Denmark 
witnessed the good work of some of 
the agricultural schools in that coun¬ 
try. On returning to Utah he determined 
that his own state should have some 


of these advantages. Accordingly, in 
1888 he fathered a bill in the legisla¬ 
ture to establish an agricultural col¬ 
lege. This act provided funds for ex¬ 
periments in agriculture which were 
provided for under the Federal Hatch 
Act so that actually the first stage of 
establishing the agricultural college 
was the setting up of the Experiment 
Station under joint federal and state 
funds. A great man in the person of 
J. W. Sanborn of New Hampshire arriv¬ 
ed in Utah in January, 1890, and be¬ 
came the first Director of the Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. This soon 
expanded into the College proper, and 
he became the first president of the in¬ 
stitution, which was established at Lo¬ 
gan, Utah. The various presidents of 
the college and Directors of the Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station have nat¬ 
urally been leaders in agriculture from 
the time of President Sanborn down to 
the present. The enumeration of these 
various individuals therefore becomes 
important in the present discussion. 
The presidents of the college have been 
J. W. Sanborn, J. H. Paul, J. M. Tan¬ 
ner, W. J. Kerr, John A. Widtsoe, E. G. 
Peterson, F. S. Harris, L. L. Madsen, 
H. A. Dixon, and Darjl Chase. Some 
have served for but a brief time where¬ 
as some have served for a longer pe¬ 
riod. The Directors of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station have been J. W. 
Sanborn, J. H. Paul, Luther Foster, 
John A. Widtsoe, P. A. Yoder, E. D. 
Ball, F. S. Harris, William Peterson, 
P. V. Cardon, Lowry Nelson and R. H. 
Walker. Each President and each Di¬ 
rector gave certain emphasis to the 
work and each made a distinct contri¬ 
bution. This was natural because each 
one had different training and experi¬ 
ence. The history of agriculture is 
therefore tied intimately into the activ¬ 
ities and contributions made by these 
various officials. 

See “Pioneering”—Page 9 
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The development of the specific 
phases of agriculture must be credited 
to a large number of staff members in 
the various departments. This results 
from the fact that agriculture is not one 
subject but a composite of a large 
number of special divisions. 

Horticulture. One of the earliest 
workers in horticulture at the college 
and certainly one of the outstanding 
national authorities was U. P. Hedrick 
who came from the East. He was a 
man of broad vision and excellent fun¬ 
damental training. He conducted many 
experiments with problems of fruit and 
vegetable raising. While he was in the 
state he published many bulletins on 
this subect. He left Utah to become 
Horticulturist at the New York Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, where his 
large volumes were the best things that 
were published in the nation on such 
subjects as apples, plums and grapes 
Succeeding Prof. Hedrick came Prof. 
Robert Northrop who served for many 
years as horticulturist. 

In the meantime Thomas Judd, a 
practical man of Southern Utah, through 
a state appointment and in cooperation 
with the Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, prepared many horticultural exhib¬ 
its which had a distinct effect in bring¬ 
ing Utah horticulture to the foreground. 
He was instrumental in having a horti¬ 
cultural substation established in St. 
George for a study of the fruits of warm 
areas. Another individual in the per¬ 
son of J, Edward Taylor became Horti 
cultural Inspector and assisted in car 
rying out much of the legislation de¬ 
signed to protect farmers from insect 
pests and crop diseases. In the mean¬ 
time, Dr. M. C. Merrill, an exceptional¬ 
ly well-trained scientist, became Pro¬ 


fessor of Horticulture at the college 
and Horticulturist at the Experiment 
Station. He introduced many new va¬ 
rieties, not only of fruits but of shade 
trees, and placed the whole horticul¬ 
tural procedure of the state on a scien¬ 
tific basis. Since his day a succession 
of men with varying capacities have 
held office. 

Poultry . In the agriculture of new 
areas, one of the easiest phases to es¬ 
tablish is that of poultry raising. Fam¬ 
ilies get a few chickens which are fed 
table scraps and other waste mater¬ 
ials and they produce a supply of eggs 
and meat with very little trouble. The 
college and the Experiment Station ear¬ 
ly began scientific work on poultry pro¬ 
duction. One of the first men to do 
notable work was Mr. J. M. Dryden, 
who did considerable work on poultry 
breeding and management. He left 
Utah to take up similar work in Ore¬ 
gon. Melvin Turpin succeeded him and 
he made special efforts on hatching 
problems. It was during the administra¬ 
tion of Byron Alder, however, that the 
more scientific phase of poultry pro¬ 
duction was developed. Before his time, 
the raising of chickens and turkeys was 
largely a household enterprise but it 
now grew into a commercial business 
which amounted to many millions of 
dollars a year for the sale of eggs prop¬ 
erly graded and standardized for the 
large city markets. 

Following Professor Alder have come 
a number of highly trained specialists 
in breeding, hatching, management, 
and poultry diseases so that at the 
present time the poultry industry has 
become a highly specialized and rather 
profitable business in which thousands 
of individuals find employement and 
an income. 

Dairying. Since the early founding 


of the state, dairying has played an im¬ 
portant role in the lives of the settlers. 
It has lilkewise been tremendously im¬ 
portant during the more recent periods 
of the state's history. Those who cross¬ 
ed the plains brought cows along with 
them. Some of these served double duty 
in giving milk and acting as draft ani¬ 
mals. As the settlements became es¬ 
tablished throughout the intermountain 
area, every town had its herd of milch 
cows and the cow pasture was made 
one of the important features of the 
farm. With many children, milk offer¬ 
ed a great source to the dietary needs. 
Some wag once said that Mormonism 
would have been a failure if it had not 
been for milk gravy. The more scien¬ 
tific phases of dairying were early de¬ 
veloped at the college under Prof. F. D. 
Linfield, who taught courses in the 
breeding and feeding of dairy cows as 
well as in the manufacture of butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products. Ha 
finally left Utah to take up similar 
work in the state of Montana. Dr. W. 
Ernest Carroll, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Department, established 
many cow-testing associations and 
thereby made possible the grading of 
herds and the elimination of poor cows 
that were not paying their way. The 
Caine family has been very prominent 
in dairying in the state for several gen¬ 
erations. John T. Caine, Jr., who was 
instrumental in helping to establish the 
Agricultural College, built a Jersey herd 
in Cache County. His son, John T. Ill, 
was for many years the most promi¬ 
nent livestock man in Utah, and while 
he devoted his attention largely to beef 
animals he was also interested with 
other members of his family in the 
dairy herd. One of the important pio- 
ner industries to be established in the 

See “Pioneering"— Page 10 
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This class from Hawthorne School (H. E. Waldhouse, Teacher) is typical of 
the hundreds of elementary schools that visit Pioner Village each year. Last 
yeair 170 such classes took a two hour tour of the Village. 168 have already 
seen the exhibits this spring and we expect 200 more this fall. You can do your 
community a public service if you will warn your local schools and church 
groups THAT BECAUSE OF THE GREAT POPULARITY OF PIONEER VIL¬ 
LAGE, ARRANGEMENTS FOR CLASSES AND SPECIAL GROUPS MUST BE 
MADE FIVE TO EIGHT WEEKS IN ADVANCE. (Teachers should be making 
arrangements now for their September and October visits. Unless they do, 
there are bound to be great disapointments. The Village can only handle three 
schools a day, and already ouf calender is filling). 


From "Pioneering"—Page 9 

state was the canning of condensed 
milk. A factory was established at 
Richmond, Cache County. Charles 
Merrill was manager of this for many 
years. David Eecles and later his son 
Marriner helped to finance this indus¬ 
try, which became rather extensive. 

The livestock industry in Utah has 
been one of the chief phases of agri¬ 
culture and will continue to occupy this 
place since less than 5% of the state 
is suitable for farming and the rest of 
it must be devoted to the grazing of 
cattle or sheep. The quality of cattle 
in early days was rather poor, but with 
the introduction of pure-bred sires and 
the enactment of legislation which re¬ 
quired that nothing but pure-bred bulls 
be allowed on the range, the quality 
of livestock has been tremendously im¬ 
proved. Sheep have become even more 
important than cattle since they arc 
better able to utilize the forage of the 
desert as winter range. The cattle 
have been somewhat more closely as 
sociated with cultivated farms althougn 
range cattle are still important. The 
names of John T. Caine III and Dr. 
W. E. Carroll must be associated with 
all phases of the livestock industry. C 
G. Adney has shown unfailing interest 
in stock improvement. Willard Hansen 
of Fielding, Box Elder County, became 
an imoprtant breeder of horses and 
Rambouillet sheep. John Seeley and 
John K. Madsen of Sanpete County were 
also prominent breeders, particularly 
of sheep. Utah soon became so fam¬ 
ous as a sheep breeding area that much 
breeding stock was shipped to other 
places such as Texas and Russia. 

Irrigation. The growth of agricul¬ 
ture in arid areas is largely dependent 
on the use of irrigation water. With 
the settlement of Utah came the first 
development of agriculture by Anglo- 
Saxons in the arid West. When the 
Mormon pioneers came to Salt Lake 
Valley in July, 1847, it became evident 
to the leaders that it was necessary to 
utilize the streams that ran from the 
mountains into the valley for irriga¬ 
tion purposes. Accordingly, Brigham 
Young and his followers, a few days 
after their arrival in Salt Lake Val¬ 
ley, turned water from City Creek Can¬ 
yon by plow furrows and thus they be 
came real pioneers of irrigation. From 
this early beginning irrigation rapidly 
spread with the various settlers through¬ 
out the state. Every stream was inves¬ 
tigated as a source of water for irrigat¬ 
ing farms. 

One of the early large irrigation 
projects was built on the Bear River 
by an English syndicate. While the 
dam below Cache Junction and the ca¬ 
nal were technically successful, -the 
project was not economically profit¬ 
able and considerable money was lost 
by the builders of the project. The Se¬ 
vier River, because of its length and 


the fact that it traverses much valu¬ 
able land, was early used for irriga¬ 
tion works. Mr. Robert D. Young and 
associates were pioneers in establishing 
the Otter Creek Reservoir and in build¬ 
ing canals throughout the Sevier Valley. 

The Agricultural College early rec¬ 
ognized the importance of the use of 
water and soon established a Depart¬ 
ment of Irrigation headed by Prof. Sam¬ 
uel Fortier. He and his students, not¬ 
ably W. W. McLaughlin, carried on ex¬ 
perimental work in irrigation. Thus the 
engineering phases of irrigation were 
pioneered by these early engineers. 

A rather more important phase, that 
dealing with the use of water on the 
land, was developed under the direction 
of Dr. John A. Widtsoe, Chemist and 
later Director of the Experiment Sta¬ 
tion and finally President of the Col¬ 
lege. He and his associates did a tre¬ 
mendous volume of scientific work, part 
of which was published under Experi¬ 
ment Stations bulletins Nos. 115-120. 

One of 'the young men who grew out 
of this work and became one of the 
most experienced practical engineers 
was L. M. Winsor. One of the more 
scientific workers was Dr. Orson W. 
Israelson, who prepared bulletins and 
a number of books on the subject. Dr. 
F. S. Harris, Agronomist and loiter Di¬ 
rector of the Experiment Station, and 
his students and fellow workers, notably 
George Stewart and Don W. Pittman, 
made extensive .experiments on the 
duty of water and other branches of 
irrigation. 

Dry Farming. One of the dramatic 
phases of agriculture in Utah has been 


the establishment of dry farming. The 
rainfall of the state is not sufficient to 
permit the growing of crops without 
supplementary irrigation, but where the 
soil is suitable and where the rainfall 
is favorable, crops may be raised by 
allowing the water to accumulate for 
a year or two and getting one crop with 
the rainfall of more than one year. The 
discovery that this was possible came 
about in part by accident. The farm¬ 
ers of the Bear River section had plan¬ 
ned to use water from the Little Bear 
River. They had planted their land 
and then made canals to bring the wa¬ 
ter out. It was discovered that the wa¬ 
ter was too salty to be used for irriga¬ 
tion, consequently the crops had to be 
left unwatered. To the surprise of 
everyone, a fairly good crop was pro¬ 
duced without irrigation. On the sand 
ridge south of Ogden Mr. Christopher 
Layton also made experiments which 
showed that the right conditions could 
be produced under dry farming. Simi¬ 
lar experiences by George L. Farrell 
and others in Cache County helped to 
develop the dry farming practice. The 
state appropriated some money to the 
Experiment Station to make an inves¬ 
tigation and Dr. John A. Widtsoe, Di¬ 
rector of the Experiment Station, and 
Lewis A Merrill, Agronomist, establish¬ 
ed experimental farms on the Levan 
Ridge near Nephi, in San Juan Coun¬ 
ty, Parowan, Grass Valley, Cedar Val¬ 
ley, and Rush Valley, At these farms 
the principles to be followed in arid 
agriculture were developed. The farm 
on the Levan Ridge has been in con- 
See “Pioneering”—Page 10 
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tinuous operation since about 1902 and 
is now probably the oldest dry farm 
station in the country. 

Sugar Beets. The distance of Utah 
from the sugar markets of the country 
made it desirable to attempt to estab¬ 
lish a sugar producing industry in the 
West. The first attempt was made by 
President John Taylor who, in 1852, pur¬ 
chased a sugar manufacturing plant in 
Liverpool for $12,500. The machinery 
was shipped across the ocean and was 
hauled across the plains by 52 ox teams 
and was delivered at Provo. Later it 
was purchased by the L.D.S. Church 
and moved to Salt Lake City. Difficulty 
in getting the sugar crystalized result¬ 
ed in the manufacture of only syrup in 
the southeast part of Salt Lake City. 
The first really successful plant was 
established at Alvarado, Watsonville and 
Chino, California and at Grand Island 
and Norfolk in Nebraska. From these 
beginnings Utah has been a leader in 
sugar beet production in the nation. 
Many technicians went from Utah to 
the various surrounding states where 
sugar plants were established. 

Alfalfa. Alfalfa has been one of the 
most important crops associated with 
Utah agriculture. In early days the 
plant was called lucerne. It was intro¬ 
duced into Utah through Latin America. 
One of the important milestones in the 
study of this crop was made by Dr. 
John A. Widtsoe. The results of his ex¬ 
periments were published in the Utah 
Experiment Station Bulletins under the 
title of “Chemical Life History of Lu¬ 
cerne.” 

Ground Water. As one of th£ phases 
of irrigation, the study of ground wa¬ 
ter has been important in Utah. Prof. 
William Peterson of the Utah Agricul¬ 
tural College and Mr. Haskell of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture made 
distinct contributions. Wells have been 
developed in many parts of the state, 
particularly in the vicinity of Milford 
and Cedar City. During the drouth 
years of 1934 and 1935 wells were dug 
throughout the state. 

Crop Pests and Diseases. One of the 
important phases of agriculture in Utah 
has been the control of diseases and 
pests. Notable work on this subject 
was done by Dr. E. D. Ball and his as¬ 
sociates on the control of Codling Moth 
in apples. The weevil of alfalfa threat¬ 
ened to eliminate this most necessary 
crop. Dr. E. G. Titus made notable 
contributions to the control of this pest. 
The wilt of sugar beets resulted from 
the leaf hopper and was studied effec¬ 
tively by Dr. Ball. Later the notable 
work of Dr. Vern Owens in establish¬ 
ing wilt-resistant varieties of sugar 
beets has been important. In the pests 
of alfalfa seed, Professor Charles J 
Sorenson has made important contri¬ 
butions in the study of thrips and lygus 
bugs. 

Soil Alkali. Arid lands the world 
over are plagued by the presence ox 
excess quanities of various salts. This 
has been true in Utah where the val¬ 
leys have been formed by lakes, some 
of which have been highly saline . . The 
study of Utah soils has therefore been 
given much consideration in this sub¬ 
ject. Work of Dr. Robert Stewart on 
the chemical side of the problem is 
noteworthy. Dr. F. S. Harris has also 
published a large number of articles 
and books in this field. 

Miscellaneous crops. Utah is well 
suited for the production of a number 
of specialized crops of garden and field. 
One of the most important of these is 
celery. The production of this crop has 
become an important industry in Utah 
County and other areas. A number of 


garden crops have also been developed 
successfully. 

Substations. During the course of 
the agricultural development of the 
state it has been advisable to establish 
numerous experimental substations in 
various regions. One of the noteworthy 
ones of these was the one established 
in St. George where sub-tropical fruits 
and crops were tested. Mr. Thomas 
Judd was instrumental in helping to 
establish this station and Mr. A. B. 
Ballantyne was superintendent for a 
number of years. Subsequent farms in 
Davis County, North Ogden and several 
farms in the vicinity of Logan, Utah, 
have helped to develop the science of 
agriculture in this state. 

Range Studies. During recent years 
the importance of the range of the state 
has become apparent. These studies 
have gone forward in connection with 
the U. S. Forest Service and the Ex¬ 
periment Station. While many people 
have been instrumental in carrying on 
this work, the names of James T. Jar- 
dine, A. W. Sampson and L. A. Stod¬ 
dard must be mentioned. Recent studies 
with crested wheat grass have shown 
that by management of the range the 
carrying capacity can be increased ten 
times more than with native vegeta¬ 
tion: 

Wild Life and Fish have also come 
in for their share of investigation. The 
Agricultural College maintains depart¬ 
ments for study in these fields. 

Extension Work. It would not be 
proper to consider the history of agri¬ 
culture in Utah without noting the im¬ 
portant Extension Work which began 
with the Federal Extension Act of 1912. 
Since that time provision has been 
made for Agricultural Extension and 
home demonstration agents in practic- 
See “Pioneering”—Page 12 
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ally every county. The conducting of 
this Extension work has been most ef¬ 
fective in carrying the work of various 
scientific agencies to the farms and 
homes of the state. Many specialists 
have gone out from the Agricultural 
College and assisted the county agents 
in their local work. 

(About the author; Franklin Stewart 
Harris comes from a three-fold pioneer¬ 
ing tradition. Thomas Harris arrived in 
Massachusetts on the ship Lyon in 1630. 
Emer and his son Dennison Lott Harris, 
and Sarah Scott Stewart and her son 
Philander Barrett Stewart were early 
pioneers in Utah. Franklin S. Harris 
pioneered with his father in Mexico and 
Canada. Dr. Harris started in scien¬ 
tific research half a century ago and 
acquired fame for his work with soil 
alkali, sugar beets and irrigation. Lat¬ 
er his application of research for hu¬ 
man betterment was turned into univ¬ 
ersity administration where his effec¬ 
tive leadership and wise counsel made 
him famous as a key figure in educa¬ 
tion in Utah. He has received interna¬ 
tional recognition for his work in Rus¬ 
sia, Iran and in the Near East for the 
United Nations. He has taken a dynamic 
role in many civic affairs. With his 
wife Estella Spilsbury Harris he is af¬ 
fectionately loved by thousands. He is 
a member of the University of Deseret 
chapter of SUP.) 

EAST MILL CREEK SUP 
A PACE SETTER 

Right off the bat 
East Mill Creek rang 
up a record of sorts 
by chartering with 
the largest initial 
membership of any 
previous chapter in 
the history of the 
Society. There were 
62 names on the roll. 

Immediately the 
chapter set the pace 
for monthly meeting 
programs, and as 
far as your reporter knows, they have 
had their ladies to every one. Of course, 
this means that they have had really 
scrumptuous suppers with all the trim¬ 
mings. It also means the entertain¬ 
ment part of each meeting program is 
something not soon forgotten. In fact, 
one must really attend an East Mill 
Creek monthly meeting to appreciate 
what can be accomplished to make an 
evening truly entertaining. 

Vital Statistics: . 

Meets: First Thursday of each 
month. 

Where; Pioneer Village, 2998 South, 
2150 East, Salt Lake City. At 7:00 P.M. 

Meals: $2.00. 

Annual dues: $24.50 first year, there¬ 
after $22.00 per year. 

Officers: Franklin D. Richards, 



Pres. Richards 



Pioneer Village treats most visitors to a ride in an authentic western “white- 
top,” or a spin in the “surrey with the fringe on top,” or a genuine oxen ride 
in a covered wagon. Here they are, all lined up, ready to see the sights of 
this romantic show place. At Pioneer Village one steps backwards in time to 
the period circa 1850-1880. There’s nothing like it anywhere. 


President, 3597 East 3800 South, SLC.; 
Joy F. Dunyon, 1st vice-president, 3400 
South, 27 East, SLC.; Harry N. Poll, 
2nd vice-president, 3635 Millcreek Road, 
SLC.; German S. Ellsworth, 3rd vice- 
president, 2309 Preston Ave., SLC; Karl 
B. Hale, Imm. Past-pres., 3885 Park¬ 
way Drive, SLC.; C. P. Starr, Secre¬ 
tary, 2595 East 39th South, SLC.; Thomas 
A. Lambert, Treasurer, 2345 East 34 
South, SLC. 

Programs for this chapter are 
planned two and three months in ad¬ 
vance and are always built around pi¬ 
oneer subjects. In fact, the chapter 
always guarantees a top-drawer speak¬ 
er. 

The chapter has taken for its most 
important local project, the rebuild¬ 
ing and furnishing of an 1870 pioneer 
blacksmith shop for the village. This 
will be a smithy complete even to the 
spreading chesnut tree, and the chap¬ 
ter plans to unveil it and present it 
to Pioneer Village before the first snow 
flakes fall in October. 

The July meeting of the clan was held 
July 12 and was the annual out-doors pic¬ 
nic at the canyon home of Karl B. 
Hale. 

DID YOU KNOW? 

—That the names of the National Parks 
and Monuments in Utah are: Bryce 
Canyon and Zion Canyon. The nine 
monuments are: Arches, Capitol Reef, 
Cedar Breaks, Dinosaur, Hovenweep, 
Natural Bridges, Rainbow Bridge, 
Timpanogos, and Zion. 

—That the names of Utah’s state parks 
are: Old State House State Park at 
Fillmore; Jacob Hamblin State Park at 
at Kanab; “This Is The Place” State 
Park in Salt Lake; Summit and Mor¬ 
gan counties; Vernal State Park a* 
Vernal, Utah; and site of old State 
Prison at Salt Lake City. 


—That the National Society, Sons of 
Utah Pioneers has launched a state¬ 
wide, non-political and non-sectarian 
movement to have State Parks set 
aside to preserve (under state con¬ 
trol) the many scenic and recreation¬ 
al areas of the state? 

—That some of the state’s scenic and 
recreational areas that should re¬ 
ceive priority attention in getting state 
parks created to preserve them are; 
HoIe-in-the-Rock and the Escalante 
Creek-Coyote Gulch area; the Big 
Goose-Necks of the San Juan; Dead 
Horse Point; The Crossing of The 
Fathers; The Clay Hills Crossing of 
The San Juan, Devil’s Garden on the 
E scalante Deseret; Fishers’ Towers. 
Land of Standing Rocks, The Needles 
Area, all on the Colorado; Upheaval 
Dome; Dark Canyon; (in Colorado Riv¬ 
er territory) Flaming Gorge and Red 
Canyon in the Green River. 

OGDEN-WEBER CHAPTER 
NAME NEW OFFICERS 

Francis Lund, prominent resident of 
Ogden and professional representative 
for Abbott Laboratories was named 
president of the old-line Ogden-Weber 
chapter, SUP at the annual banquet 
of the group, June 19. 

Other officers named were Claude 
Wheeler, 1st vice president; John Farr, 
second vice president, Edward I. Rich, 
third vice president; Wilford H. Butler, 
treasurer; Lee Shurtleff, secretary; 
and the following members of the exec¬ 
utive board; Dr. Ross McCune, Dave 
Fletcher, Dr. Joseph R. Merrill, Arias 
Belnap, George Larkin, and Ed. C, 
Warner. 

Dr. David E. Miler, National His¬ 
torian, was the guest speaker for the 
evening and talked on the lately dis¬ 
covered “Ogden Journals.” 
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Fabulous Escalante River gorge. Here is scenery bold, stark, gigantic. At least six natural arches are known to exist in the 
not fully explored reaches of the canyon and its tributaries, Coyote, Davis, Stevens and Willow Creeks. 


SUP LAUNCHES STATE 



PARK PROJECT FOR SCENIC AREAS 


Dr. David E. Miller Photo 

Steps cut in sandstone ledge by Escalante, at 
the Crossing of the Fathers, in 1776. Famous 
“Register” at foot of steps has recorded over 
4500 visitors since 1945. 


At an SUP Board of Directors meet¬ 
ing, Saturday, June 19, held at Pioneer 
Village and expanded to include all of¬ 
ficers of every SUP chapter and two 
score of the State’s civic and business 
leaders, it was agreed that a State 
Parks Commission should be estab¬ 
lished by the State of Utah to set aside 
outstanding undeveloped scenic and 
recreational areas of the state as state 
parks. 

The group urged that: 

1. The state organize a parks com¬ 
mission similar to those in several oth¬ 
er states, with the authority to set aside 
certain areas as state parks. 

First Areas 

2. The first areas to be set aside as 
parks should be Dead Horse Point in 
the Colorado River, Hole-in-the-Rock, 
and the Goose Necks of the San Juan 

Continued on page 14 


Air-view of Crossing of the Fathers showing breath-taking vista of a score of 
monuments and landmarks to be seen from the area. It is one of the few Indian 
crossings on the river and was used by the Mormon missionary Jacob Hamblin in his 
visits to the Pueblos and Zuni. 



Sky-line Arch in Stevens Canyon, a tributary 
to the Escalante River gorge. This arch is 
immense, breath-taking, awesome, sublime. 
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Dr. David E. Miller, Photo 

The “Cox Comb” in Faria Canyon where the creek cuts 
through fantastic sandstone formation. 


3. Other areas to be preserved by establishing state 
parks should include Escalante Creek-Coyote Gulch, the 
Clay Hills Crossing on the San Juan River, the Paria 
River area below Henreiville, Devil’s Garden on the Es¬ 
calante Desert Land’s End and Land of Standing Men 
on the Colorado River, Flaming Gorge and the Red Can¬ 
yon area on the Green River, Crossing of the Fathers, 
Fisher’s Towers and the Needles Area, all on the Colo¬ 
rado. 

4. The areas should be opened up to the people and 
include picnic facilities. 

Access roads already exist for each area so it is not 
so much the building of new roads that is needed, as 
the repair and improvement of present roads. 

Continued upper right hand corner. 


Dead Horse Point where sheer spiritual exaltation overwhelms one. This 
than 2,200 feet below. Distances and scenery from this point stagger dc 


The Big Goose Necks of the San Juan, 9 miles from Mexican Hat, are the finest examples of deeply Land of Standing Rocks is a ' 
eroded meander in the world. and a colored desert sea in th 
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one of the finest views of the Colorado River and its a mating course more 
c ription. 


Continued from Page 14 

In addition to road improvement, all that would 
be needed at each area would be (a) water (b) sanitation 
facilities (c) parking space with “look-outs” or view 
points and (d) space for shelter for eventual custodian. 

The group felt that it would not be necessary to ask 
the government for large areas of land on which to es¬ 
tablish the parks, because in most cases about all that 
will be required will be sufficient acreage to protect 
the natural features of the area. In the case of Dead 
Horse Point, perhaps 80 acres would suffice, while the 
Land of Standing Men, perhaps would require a full 
section. 

The Escaltante River and tributaries would need an 
area on either side of the meandering center line of the 
stream, deep enough to take in the rim of the wash and 
its immediate approaches. 

Named Chairman 

Horace A. Sorensen, Sugar House business leader and 
national president of the SUP, was named chairman 
to organize a committee which will follow up on the 
establishment of the parks. 

Mr. Sorensen said that although the sites suggested 
as parks are on federal domain they can be set aside as 
state parks under federal laws. 

Access roads have already been built into most of 
the areas, so it is just a matter of improving them and 
setting up other facilities to attract tourists, he said. 

It was pointed out to the meeting by George D. Clyde 
that 74% of the state's surface is Federal land. Utah 
is next to the poorest in state owned land of all 48 
states. Only 6% of Utah's area can ever be put under 
cultivation. 

Elias Day observed that Utah is 46 in the 48 states 
in tourist business and yet has more to offer tourists 
than any other state. Tennessee, for example, with far 
less scenic and recreational attractictions than Utah, 
reaps a $600,000,000 crop of tourists every year. He con¬ 
tinued by noting that in the first place Utah lacks its 
share of tourists entering the state. (Too many go around 
us to the north or to the south) and in the second 
place we do precious little to hold them here when once 
they arrive. He stated that the present number of tour¬ 
ists that pass through Utah leave behind $500,000 for 
every day they remain in the state. 

Continued on page 16 


eird, fantastically beautiful panorama of sheer-walled rock formations 
Lands End area. 


Standing Rock in the tortuous stream bed of the unpredictable 
Paria River, Here is Nature in her most fantastic mood. 








In semi-arid North Eastern Utah the Red Canyon of the Green River is 
a wilderness of scenic grandure; cool green in springtime and choked 
with color in the fall; the flaming red walls and steeps accent every 
season. 



This awesome notch is the fabled “HoIe-in-the-Rock” that was hacked, The “Hole-in-the-Rock” looking upward from the river toward 
blasted and picked in the wild rim-rock overlooking the Colorado River, the perilous route of descent down which were snubbed the 
The view is near the top looking up through the “Hole.” wagons of the San Juan Mission Pioneers in 1880. 
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Utah’s tourist business could easily be made (a) big¬ 
ger than our mining industry, (b) as big as our agri¬ 
culture industry, and (c) many times bigger than our 
manufacturing industry, according to Mr. Day. 

Dr. Franklin Harris, Jr., of the University of Utah. 
Mr. Charles Redd of Monticello and Provo, and Randel 
Lyman of Escalante pointed out that there were many 
advantages of State Parks vs. National Parks. Some 
of these were: 

We would employ our own people. 

The payroll would remain in Utah. 

State Parks would be Utah administered. 

Supplies would be purchased from Utah firms. 

All revenue would be kept within the state. 

President Sorensen, in announcing that he would 
Continued to Page 17 


KNOW 

YOUR UTAH 


Metate Arch in 
Devil’s Garden 
on the Escalante 
Desert. This lit¬ 
tle known valley 
is a photograph¬ 
ers paradise. 
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name members of the Action Commit¬ 
tee by August 1st and pointed out that 
the meeting and the discussion, as well 
as the purpose for which everyone had 
met, was non-political, and non-denom- 
inational, and the group was not 
against anything; on the contrary the 
group was full of positive action and 
they had met as interested citizens, 
and now that the concensus was to go 
ahead with plans for Utah State Parks 
nothing should side-track or disuade the 
group. “We must act with vigor and 
perseverence to see this plan through to 
success, even though the way may be 
long and hard,” he said. 

Those attending the meeting were; 
SUP National Officers: Horace A. Sor¬ 
ensen, Dr. Joel E. Ricks, Dr. Carl J 
Christensen, A. LaVell Smith, Dr. David 

E. Miller, James E. Burns, Elias L. Day, 
Dr. Walter A. Kerr, Karl B. Hale and 
H. Ward McCarty, 

Chapter officers: Charles E. Ballard, 
Dell Adams, Dr. Franklin S. Harris, Jr., 
Rulon Morgan, Ed. Q. Cannon, Dennis 
Murphy, Truman S. Lyman, Randel Ly- 
man, Melvin T. Woolf, Harry E. Howe, 
Clifton Ludwig, Garn S. Henderson, 
Ronald L. Kingsbury, Merlin J. Shaw, 
Clyde M. Grix, D. R. Wheelwright, Joy 

F. Dunyon, J. W. Ferrell and D. James 
Cannon. 

Civic Leaders and businessmen: 
George D. Clyde, Director of Utah Wa¬ 
ter Power Board; J. S. Adams, Layton, 
Norman Anderson, Director of Utah 
BLM Office: Mack Turner, Moab 
Times-Independent; Dr. A. R. Morten- 
sen, Executive Secretary, Utah State 
Historical Society; Russell T. McDon¬ 
ald, Judge A. H. Ellett; and Charles 
Redd of Monticello and Provo. 


Robert D. Adams Passes 
1881- 1956 

The News respectfully notes the 
passing of Brother Robert D. Adams 
of St. George, member of our Dixie 
Mission Chapter. Brother and sister 
Adams made the trek with SUP 
to the “Hole-in-the-Rock” in 1955. He 
took the first photographs of Zion and 
Bryce Canyons for the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment before they became National 
Parks. 

U. OF DESERET'S 
HENRY EYRING 
HONORED BY PRINCETON 

Dr. Henry Eyring, world-famed 
chemist, and dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Utah, and 
active member of the University of 
Deseret Chapter, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
received an Honorary Doctor of Science 
at Princteon University’s 209th annual 
commencement exercises early in June. 

Citation Reads 

The citation for Dr. Eyring read: 

“Dean of the graduate school and 
professor of chemistry, University of 
Utah, sometime member of the Prince¬ 
ton faculty. He is responsible, more 
than any man, for the fundamental 
theory of chemical reactions, that is, 
the “Theory of Absolute Reaction 
Rates,” which is the out-growth of mod¬ 
ern physical research in quantum me¬ 
chanics and other fields. Applicable to 
the simplest chemical relations, it 
serves equally in the interpretation of 
the complex behavior of living systems, 
fevers and narcosis, flow in liquids, 
the slow advance of glaciers, the up¬ 
thrust of mountains, the properties of 
charged particles in solution, and the 
behavior of plastic materials—each of 


these finds a unifying and illuminating 
approach in his concepts. 

Religious Convictions 

“His deeply rooted religious convic¬ 
tions together with his extraordinary 
scientific insight make of him the .whole 
man whom Princeton welcomes with 
enthusiasm into the ranks of its hon¬ 
orary alumni.” 

The Princeton recognition is but the 
latest of many high honors and awards 
bestowed upon the Utah chemist. He 
previously has received honorary de¬ 
grees from the University of Utah and 
Northwestern Univerhity . 

Dr. Eyring was born at Colonia 
Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. He was 
educated at the Universities of Arizona 
and California and the Kaiser Wilhem 
Institute in Berlin. He has taught at the 
universities of California, Wisconsin and 
Arizona, besides Utah and Princeton. 

He joined the U. of U. faculty in 1946 
after serving 15 years at Princeton. 
SUP is proud of its illustrious son and 
wishes Dr. Henry Eyring a long, happy 
and abundant life. 

Ogden Standard Examiner 
Features Pioneer Village 

Our good friend, the Ogden Standard 
Examiner ran a full page feature story 
with pictures, Sunday, June 10th, cap¬ 
tioned, “Visit To Pioneer Village Is 
Like Trip Backward In Time.” Four 
three-column cuts, one four column and 
one two column cut were used to il 
lustrate the article. 

Written by Mr. Dexter Ellis of the 
Examiner’s staff, the feature proved to 
be the most objectively prepared ar¬ 
ticle that we have yet seen. In fact, it 
impressed everyone who saw it to such 
an extent, the Village had 2500 copies 
printed for distribution all over the 
United States. Thanks Mr. Ellis for a 
fine article. 


Telephone 

EL 9-8677 


Lewis Bros. Stages 


BUS STATION: 360 SOUTH WEST TEMPLE 


Salt Lake City 
Utah 


Lewis Bros. Stages has been the "Transportation of choice" on every SUP TREK since you fellows began 
to "go places." It wouldn’t be a SUP TREK without us. Count us in. 

We're all gassed-up, air-conditioned, and ready for the next SUP TREK, be it to Tabiona or Timbuktu. In 
fact, last week we just completed the 2000 mile Mormon Battalion California-Nevada trek. 

"Ask Any SUP Trekker" 
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Catching the real spirit of SUP's Pioneer Village, late in the afternoon, are 
President and Mrs. Henry Graff, of the big Dixie Mission Chapter in St. George, 
who stand in the background by Jim Bridger (Dell Adams of Layton) with his 
load of furs. The Village's perfectly matched team of “Paints" passes in a 
swirl of dust with the “fringed-top" surry in right center. In the background 
can be seen the famous 1870 Wanship “sawed-log” dwelling and an ox drawn 
wagon. Authentic handcarts are shown in extreme right center, while in 
foreground can be seen an 1868 bobsleigh with its load of logs and two lone¬ 
some wagon Wheels. 


KENNECOTT COPPER 
PUBLISHES STORY OF 
PIONEER VILLAGE 

The May issue of KENNESCOPE, 
the official publication of Kennecott 
Copper Corporation, carried three full 
pages of excellent “tum-of-the-cen- 
tury" scenes that were photographed at 
Pioneer Village to illustrate a “Then 
and Now" article. 

We congratulate the editors of KEN¬ 
NESCOPE for their artistic sense of 
grouping and carrying through the con¬ 
secutive scenes that illustrated an av¬ 
erage day in Great Grandfather's life 
in 1900. The art work was sharp and 
The cut lines told a perfect story. 

We have already sent copies of 
May's KENNESCOPE all over America 
to inquiring archives and museums. Our 
thanks to Kennecot Copper Corporation. 

Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 
Club, A Go-Getter 

If any of you fel¬ 
lows have ever seen 
detachments of the 
Fleet Marine Force 
finishing up condi¬ 
tioning in a staging 
area just prior to a 
strike for a beach¬ 
head, you'll know 
what a snappy outfit 
really looks like. For 
our money, the big, 
new Ogden Pioneer 
Luncheon Club looks 
like the famous First Marines. They act 
like them, too. Boy, do those fellows snap 
into smooth organization and dynamic 
activity. The scuttlebutt has it that they 
have already launched a $100,000 project 
to get Ogden a Civic Amphitheatre in a 
natural bowl location to the east of town. 
For your reporter's money, three will 
get you eight that they do it. 

Vital statistics: 

Meets: Third Thursday, 12:00 Noon. 

Where: Spanish Room, Ben Lomond 
Hotel. 

Meals: $1.75. 

Dues: First year $25, each year there¬ 
after $22.50. 

Officers: Charles E. Ballard, presi¬ 
dent, 1235 27th St.; Arthur W. Grix, 2nd 
vice-pres. 358 Harrisville Road; Law¬ 
rence Malan, Secretary, 3034 Jackson 
Ave.; Rulon F. Starley, Treasurer, Com¬ 
mercial Security Bank, Ogden;* T. R. 
Johnson, Historian, 2461 Adams Ave.; 
Arthur Woolley, Judge-Advocate, Eccles 
Bldg., Ogden; Earl S. Paul, Chaplain, 
1463 32nd St. 

The chapter held its June meeting 
at Pioneer Village and entertained their 
ladies with spins around the grounds in 
ox-drawn covered wagons, white tops and 
curries. 


WHAT IS A FATHER 

Your editor got this from rather un¬ 
impeachable authority. It appears 
President Horace Sorensen's tiny grand¬ 
daughter was to give a 2Vfe minute talk 
in Jr. Sunday School last Father's day. 
She had been assigned the general top¬ 
ic of “Father.” Here is as near a ver¬ 
batim report on what she said as we 
are able to gather: 

“Boys are no good at all until they 
grow up and get married. Men who 
don't get married are no good either. 
Boys are an awful bother. They want 
everything except soap. My Ma is a 
woman, and my Pa is a man. A wom¬ 
an is a grown-up girl with children. 
Jdy Pa is such a nice man that I 
think he must have been a girl when 
he was a boy." 

DR. JOEL E. RICKS EDITS 
NEW CACHE VALLEY 
HISTORY 

Cache Valley, known variously at 
different times as “Guinavah," North¬ 
ern Mystery Land," and “Willow Val¬ 
ley" is the subject of a new book—THE 
HISTORY OF A VALLEY, edited by 
Dr. Joel E. Ricks, President of the 
Utah State Historical Society and 1st. 
vice president of the National Society, 
Sons of Utah Pioneers. The work was 
sponsored and published by the Cache 
Valley Centennial Commission and can 
be had currently for $5 a copy plus 


25c mailing costs. (We predict the edi¬ 
tion will be sold out before August 1st 
and that it will be difficult to find a 
copy at 50% increase.) 

The intriguing headings of the book's 
seventeen chapters are: Physical Des- 
scription and Geology, Before Settle¬ 
ment, The First Settlements, Expansion 
of Settlements, Early Government, Po¬ 
litical Developments, Economy 1856- 
1868, Freighting and Cooperation, Trans¬ 
ition, to The Modern Era—1880-1910, 
Life and Labor Since 1910, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Non- 
Mormon Churches and Schools, The 
Public Schools, Brigham Young College, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Week¬ 
ly and Daily Newspapers, Social, Cul¬ 
tural and Recreational Life, 

Besides Dr. Ricks, associate authors 
include Dr. William Peterson, M. R. 
Hovey, Dr. George S. Ellsworth, Dr. 
Leonard J. Arrington, Dr. Eugene 
Campbell, Dr. J. Duncan Brite, Prof. 
A. N. Sorensen, and Gunnar Rasmuson 

In the words of Dr. Everett L. Coo¬ 
ley of the Utah State Historical Society, 
The “History of a Valley" is a must 
for every family having ties with 
Cache Valley. But its appeal is much 
wider than for residents and former 
residents. The book unfolds the be 
ginnings of institutions found in prac¬ 
tically any rural, Mormon community." 
Send your orders for copies direct to: 

M. R. Hovey, Secretary 

Cache Valley Centennial Commission 

Box 9, Logan, Utah. 
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Over 1,000,000 Visitors to Yellowstone 
National Park Will Sleep 


NOW 

YOURS 

for_ 


Limited 

Time 

Only 


Spring Air has been chosen by the Yellowstone 
Park Company as the exclusive choice for the 500 
motel units at the new Canyon Lodge and Village 
opening in 1957 and for the replacement of the 
mattresses in the famous Old Faithful Inn . . . Can¬ 
yon Hotel . . . Lake Hotel . . . Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel and Roosevelt Lodges. 


Hey! There's 
Never been 
anything to 
equal it! 


SPRING 


Nationally 

Advertised 


m 

AlR. 

YELLOWSTONE 
MATTRESSES 


Celebration Sale 


Make Every Night A Yellowstone Vacation 

Beautiful cover pattern with "Yelllowstone" motif . . . Extremely durable ticking 

. Dependable innerspring unit for firm resilient support . . . Pre-built borders 

with 8 vents and 4 handles . . . Exceptionally comfortable — no hammocking or 
roll-together. 


Manufactured in Salt Lake City by 

Stover Bedding Co. 


Get STOVER 

Mattresses and Box 
Springs 

from the leading 
Furniture Dealer In Your 
Community 
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HONOR ROLL OF SUPS 
LIFE MEMBERS 

Honorary Life Member 
President David 0. McKay 
Life Members 

1— John Smith* 

2— 'William Henry Leigh 

3— A. Frank Barnes, Jr.* 

4— Nicolas G. Morgan, Sr. 

5— Rulon F. Starley 

6— Clifford E. Young 

7— Fred E. Curtis 

8— Junius M. Sorensen 

9— Judge Jessee P. Rich 

10— Ernest R. McKay 

11— Lawrence M. Malan 

12— Willard R. Smith 

13— Dr. Richard R. Lyman 

14— Graham McDonald 

15— Alexis B. Malan 

16— G. Highly Malin 

17— Rulon S. Draney 

18— John B. Fronk 

19— J. J. Larsen 

20— Senator Wallace F, Bennett 

21— Elbert S. Barker 

22— Wiley Barker 

23— Marion E. Allen 

24— Albert W. Barker 

25— Thomas W. Jensen 

26— Clark Siddoway 

27— Fredrick E. Eldredge 

28— Horace A. Sorensen 

29— Harold I. Bowman 

30— Adolph M. Reeder 

31— william Hurd Jr. 

32— Judge John A. Hendricks 

33— William J. Fox 

34— Frederick M. Abbott 

35— Adam Patterson Jr. 

36— Richard A. Lambert 

37— Dr. W. L. Worlton 

38— Ianthus L. Richards 

39— Karl B. Hale 

40— C. Angus Wright 

41— Lorenzo B. Summerhays 

42— James E. Burns 

43— Horace C. Duffin 

44— Frank W. Munns 

45— Arthur W. Grix 

46— James A. Carson 

47— David H. Carson 

48— Dean W. Andrus 

49— George H. Halls 

50— Thomas F. Kirkham 

51— Ernest V. Wall 

52— William G. Clark 

53— Preston Nielson 

54— David Larson 

55— David M. Evans 

56— Joel Richards 

57— A. LaVell Smith 

58— David R. Wheelwright 

59— Ray M. Reeder 

60— Grant M. Reeder 

61— Dawn M. Reeder 

62— Glen M. Reeder 

63— Merlin J. Shaw 

64— Charles E. Ballard 

65— Junius R. Tribe 
*Deceased 


OLD JUNIPER CHAPTER 
ADDS LUSTRE TO SUP 

This unit is one of 
the newest chapters 
of the SUP, having 
been chartered April 
28, 1956. It is com¬ 
prised of the faculty 
members of the Utah 
State Agricultural 
College in Logan, 
and hence has a 
large membership 
potential. With inter¬ 
ests so similar and 

Pres. Burton meeting right on the 
campus, it is possible to have a very 
homogeneous and congenial group. Cur¬ 
rently the chapter is engaged in a proj¬ 
ect to have a biography on file for ev¬ 
ery member of the chapter. This will 
make a valuable deopsitory for future 
historical research involving faculty 
members of Utah State College. 

Vital Statistics: 

Meets: Second Thursday of each 
month for a luncheon meeting. 

Where: In the Main Cafeteria'of the 
U.S.A.C. Student Union Building in room 
113 from 11:30 A.M. to 1:00 P.M. 

Meals: Each person goes through the 
cafeteria line, choosing the food he 
likes. A good luncheon can be had from 
50 cents to $1.00. 

Annual Dues: First year $6.00. Each 
year thereafter $3.50. 

Officers: Theodore M. Burton, Presi¬ 
dent, 950 North 4th East, Logan, Utah. 
Chester J. Meyers, First Vice-President, 
6 College Hill Way, Logan, Utah; David 
A. Burgoyne, Second Vice-President, 
353 North Fifth East, Logan, Utah; Harris 
O. Van Orden, Secretary-TVeasurer, 439 
North Fourth East, Logan, Utah. 

The chapter takes its name from the 
Old Juniper Tree which stands on a 
ridge overlooking Cache Valley and is 
one of the landmarks of that region. 
This remarkable tree was discovered in 
November, 1923 by Maurice Linford who 
at that time was a botany student at 
the College. His father had a summer 
home in Logan Canyon and Maurice 
was fond of hiking on the mountain 
ridges and peaks. One day he discov¬ 
ered this tree high on a windy ridge 
and where an ordinary person would 
just have noted its large size, as a 
botanist he recognized it as a real bo¬ 
tanical find. Borings made by the Bot¬ 
any Department showed that it com¬ 
pared in age with the redwood giants 
of California, being about 3,000 years 
old. Thus this sturdy tree was a pio- 
ner when our forefathers came into 
beautiful Cache Valley and the chapter 
decided to adopt this name to signify 
the sturdy and lasting qualities of the 
chapter. 


Report On Life Membership 
Trust Fund 

Your Life Membership Trust Fund 
Committee is happy to make the fol¬ 
lowing report to our Life Members and 
to the National Membership at large: 

Composition of committee: (Name 
and date term expires) Richard A. 
Lambert, 1960; Ralph Barnes, chair¬ 
man, 1959; Karl B. Hale, 1958; Fred E 
Curtis, 1957, and Willard Smith, 1956, 
and the national executive secretary, 
ex-officio. 

Present funds now on deposit: 

U. S. Series E. Bonds (face value) $1500 
On deposit with Federal Building 
and Loan Association, Ogden ... 1600 
Uninvested funds from last three 
memberships . 150 


Total fund.$3250 

Interest from the above funds, 
amounting to about $1.30 per member, 
per year, is used by the National So¬ 
ciety in its general funds to pay the 
cost of maintaining the Life Member¬ 
ships. 

Regular, active memberships at 
$2.50 per year are not enough to pay 
the general administrative costs of 
such membership, and will not be suf¬ 
ficient until our total National member¬ 
ship reaches 3000. In view of this fact 
it makes the annual income from the 
Life Membership Funds (at $1.30 a 
year) even less supporting. Therefore, 
your Life Membership Fund Commit¬ 
tee has decided to: 

1— Leave the Life Membership Funds 
untouched and intact—to remain in¬ 
vested in income producing securi¬ 
ties. 

2— To discourage recruitment of further 
Life Members. (This does not close 
the door, however. If any man seri¬ 
ously wants to buy a Life Member¬ 
ship for $50, he may do so, but the 
commitee discourages it as such 
membership is not self sustaining.) 

3— Recommend that sometime in the 
future, the present Life Members 
meet and decide on some useful pur¬ 
poses for their fund ... or decide 
to keep it intact in perpetuity. 

4— In the mean time the fund will not 
be touched, but the bonds will be 
kept in the Safe Deposit Box of the 
National Society, and the Building & 
Loan Funds will be transferred to 
Salt Lake City where the National 
Treasurer will have better super¬ 
vision of them, though the account¬ 
ability and administration of the 
funds will remain with the Life Mem¬ 
bership Fund Committee as elected 
from year to year. 
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Musical Drama Marks 
Cache Vallley Centennial 

The dramatic history of Cache val¬ 
ley’s settlement 100 years ago was un¬ 
folded for Utahns and others in the 
original musical drama “Look on the 
Land,” which was produced July 2 
through 14 by Utah State Agricultural 
College. 

The Utah State College contribution 
to the Cache county centennial effort 
was presented in the college amphithea¬ 
ter each evening during the two week 
run, said H. R. Reynolds, professor of 
fine arts at USAC and production man¬ 
ager for the event. 

Original words and music for the 
colorful musical drama were compos- 
sed by Utah State Agricultural College 
writers and composers. 

John Phillip Dalby, assistant profes¬ 
sor of fine arts was responsible for the 
musical score while Mrs. Veneta Neil- 
sen, Mrs. Edith Morgan and Moyle Q. 
Rice authored the dramatic script. Mr. 
Rice and Mrs. Nielsen are members 
of the college English staff. Mrs. Mor¬ 
gan is a Logan newspaper woman. 

Dramatic director for the production 
was Prof. Floyd T. Morgan of the 
USAC drama department, with Asst. 
Prof. W. Vocso Call as assistant dra¬ 
matic director and coach. 

Walter Welti, professor of fine arts 
directed the choral work and Dr. A. L. 
Dittmer directed the orchestra. Prof. 
Dalby conducted the musical score for 
the production. 

The college amphitheater newly 
equipped for the big centennial produc¬ 
tion and members of the centennial com¬ 
mittee extended an invitation to the 
entire state to participate with Cache 
county in 1956. 



This old “Ice-Wagon” is just one of 
Pioneer Village’s collection of 55 old, 
pioneer-vintage vehicles. To the best of 
our knowledge, no where else in all 
America could any single group or so¬ 
ciety mount an all horse-drawn parade 
over a mile long, of pioneer wagons, and 
commercial vehicles. Our only bottle 
neck at Pioneer Village is to locate some 
130 head of animals all matched and 
hitched, ready to draw the parade. 


Ten Fundamentals Of 
Strong Chapters 

Your National Executive Board has 
often been asked “How can we make 
our chapter bigger and more active?” 
From a look at all of the chapters in 
the National Society, and from check¬ 
ing the history of many more that are 
now defunct, your Executive Board has 
found that chapters that adhere to the 
following ten principles also have the 
strongest, and most active organiza¬ 
tions. The tonic for a sick chapter is 
so simple and so self evident that it can 
be summed up thus: 


1— Meet in a regular meeting ONCF 
EVERY MONTH. (Don’t let a sin¬ 
gle exception prevent your regular 
monthly meeting.) 

2— ALWAYS EAT WHEN YOU MEET. 
(Not jusi; a “bread and milk sup¬ 
per,” but a good dinner, nicely serv¬ 
ed with fruit cup, salad, entree, green 
vegetable, potatoes, and desert. 
Such a meal will cost between $1.25 
and $1.75 at least. Anything less 
than this may be all right for a 
“stunt” once or twice a year, bul 
not for a regular program. 

3— ALWAYS MEET AT THE SAME 
PLACE, and on the same day of 
the week and month at the same 
hour. Such as: Fourth Wednesday, 
Auditorium, Hill-Top School, at 7:30 
P.M. (Establish a regular pattern.) 

4— Run your meetings the way you 
wish, but in general observe these 
important elements: (1) Opening 
song; “Come, Come Ye Saints” 
(SUP’s theme song.) (2) Invocation. 
(3) Ten minutes for general busi¬ 
ness of the club (Don’t bore your 
members with reading the min¬ 
utes. Read them at your month¬ 
ly board meeting.) (4) Ten 
minutes musical program. (Not 
longer). It may be given while the 
deseret is served. (5) Thirty minute 
program ON SOME TOPIC DI¬ 
RECTLY RELATED TO UTAH, 
PIONEERS, OR HISTORIC AS¬ 
PECTS OF THE WEST. (Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis, and Lion’s Clubs 
can beat us on any other type of 
program. What business does SUP 
have to compete? Lets do the thing 
we are organized to do.) 

See “Ten Points”—Page 22 



We’re grateful for our pioneer heritage 
and proud to be 
SUP Headquarters 


HOTEL UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY 
Max Carpenter, Manager 
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5— DO NOT MEET ON SUNDAYS. And 
do not meet as a “round-robbin” in 
members’ homes. Find a suitable 
hall—The Relief Society Room, or 
Amusment Hall of the Church, the 
Auditorium or kitchen of the local 
school, or a good cafe or caterers 
place. Then meet there regularly. 

6— MAKE YOUR CHAPTER DUES AT 
LEAST $5 a year. You can’t run 
much of a chapter on less than $5 
and do anything worth while in the 
way of chapter activity. 

7— CHANGE PRESIDENCIES. Do not 
perpetuate the office of president 
for more than two terms. Pass the 
office around and keep the chapter 
alive. Give other men a chance to 
express their individuality. Do not 
perpetuate Comittee Chairm an for 
more than two terms. 

8— REMIT NEW MEMBERS AND RE¬ 
NEWALS TO THE NATIONAL OF¬ 
FICE AT LEAST ONCE EACH 
MONTH. Oftener would be better, 
but certainly once every month. This 
is only fair with the members, be¬ 
cause they are not placed on the Na¬ 
tional Rolls to receive membership 
cards and certificates and the SUP 


Dr. Theodore Burton 
(Editor’s note: This excellent article on 
the July 4, 1956 celebration of Cache Val¬ 
ley’s Centennial was writen by Dr. Theo¬ 
dor Burton, President of the famous 
Old Juniper Chapter, National Society, 
SUP.) 

This is Cache Valley’s Centennial 
year 1856-1956. It is a year of celebra¬ 
tions commemorating the fulfillment of 
pioneers dreams. Perhaps Cache Val¬ 
ley as much as any place in the moun¬ 
tain area has been developed in line 
with the purpose and design of the pio- 
ners who came here. 

Varied community celebrations are 
being held throughout the valley in¬ 
volving most of the towns this year. 
Some of these are special events and 
many are annual festive days with add¬ 
ed features for the centennial year. 
The spirit of pioneer cooperation is still 
alive here as evidenced in the wide in¬ 
ter-community participation in the cele¬ 
brations of this year. 

Several valley-wide events are on 
the agenda. Of these the following fea¬ 
ture activities have already been held 
as indicated. 

A Pioneer Service was presented in 
all churches of the valley on Sunday, 
July 1. The program featured a Cen¬ 
tennial Poem, by Mrs. Gwen Miner of 
Logan, written for the occasion in a 
valley-wide Centennial Writing Contest 
This lovely poem, A Valley Fair, served 
as the theme of the Pioner Services. 

A celebration in Logan, July 4, pre¬ 
sented a grand Centennial Parade and 


News UNTIL NATIONAL RE¬ 
CEIVES THE REMITTANCE 
FROM THE CHAPTER. 

9—Send out membership statements 
for the new year renewals as fol¬ 
lows: 

First statement . November 26 

First follow up . December 30 

Second followup.January 15 

10—Regardless of what else a chapter 
may want in the way of officers and 
committeemen, EACH CHAPTER 
SHOULD HAVE THE FOLLOWING: 
President 

Immediate Past President 
1st Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
Treasurer* 

Secretary* 

Judge-advocate 

Historian 

Chaplain 

*It is often quite practicable to 
combine these offices. 

Perhaps the essential committees of 
each chapter should include: Member¬ 
ship, Program, Finance, Pioneer Story 
Contest, Trails and Landmarks, Treks, 
Chapter Projects. 


Pioneer meeting, at which Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson was the 
speaker of the day. In a characteristic 
Benson address the Secretary thrilled 
and inspired a large audience as he dis 
cussed the pioneer theme, “The Wilder¬ 
ness and the Solitary Place Shall be 
Glad for them.” Secretary Benson spent 
the day with his family visiting friends 
and similar scenes in the valley where 
he was born and reared, where his 
great-grandfather, of the same name, 
was a pioneer in 1859. 

A Centennial Production, Look on 
the Land, in drama, music and dance, 
depicted the spirit and life of the pio¬ 
ner era. Written and produced by the 
Utah State Agricultural College, it was in 
production at the College Amphitheater 
the first two weeks in July. This musi¬ 
cal drama with a cast of over one hun¬ 
dred was a feature of the July Fourth 
celebration and of the Centennial year. 

A final major project is the publish¬ 
ing of a history of Cache Valley entitled 
The Histotry of a Valley. This 650 page 
book authored by Dr. Joel E. Ricks of 
Utah State and seven professional as¬ 
sociates is expected to be issued about 
August first. With an initial chapter 
devoted to a back-ground of geography 
and geology, this history covers a hun¬ 
dred years of rich community life of 
the people, including their religious, 
governmental, educational, economic 
and other related activities. 

The commemoration activities of 1956 
will provide a festive ending for Cache 
Valley’s century of history. 


Too Much "How-do-you-do" 

By James P. Sharp 

In the early days 
of pioneer Utah, 
some of the Mormon 
leaders took Indian 
children into their 

hjomes to care for 
and educate them. 
One family took a 
young desert Ute lad 
from Hickman Creek 
to raise. He stayed 

until he was about 
seventeen when he returned to live with 

his people and took the name and 

title of Chief Dave Eagle. 

The little settlement of Grantsville 
was some twenty miles from Hickman 
Creek, and it was a general custom of 
the townspeople to hold a celebration 
every fourth of July and invite the 
Indians of the vicinity, always provid¬ 
ing them with considerable beef, flour, 
sugar and what not. 

One summer before the usual cele¬ 
bration, Chief Dave Eagle sent word 
that he wanted some of the people of 
Grantsville to pay him a call. The 
town fathers went. Dave Eagle wanted 
to know why it was when he went to 
the celebrations everyone said, “Lo 
(hello) Dave” to him—while they said, 
“Good Morning Bishop Wrathall,” or 
“How do you do Bishop Wrathall,” and 
he demanded that to even matters up 
they address him as Chief Dave Eagle! 
They promised. 

Back in Grantsville a meeting was 
held and everyone was instructed to 
always speak to him as Chief Dave 
Eagle. They promised. 

# * * * 

They saw the Indians coming. Dave 
leading them astride a prancing pinto 
deseret stallion that had never been in 
a white man’s town before. The Com¬ 
mittee met them with something that 
resembled a brass band, to escort them 
through the town to where the Indians 
always camped. Dave sure was in the 
height of his glory. 

On came the impromptu parade. 
Chief Dave Eagle out in front of the 
Indians with the pinto getting in a lot 
of extra steps. Dave rode him unper¬ 
turbed like a real cigar store wooden 
Indian. The band played and the stal¬ 
lion did some fancy side stepping as 
everyone, all down the line, shouted, 
“Good morning Chief Dave Eagle, How 
do you do.” 

Deeper in the town, where the 
crowd had gathered, stood one Riley 
Judd who was a large, happy-go-lucky 
cowpoke. As the Indian approached 
him he stepped right out in the middle 
of the street in front of the prancing 
Pinto where he removed his large ten 
gallon hat, made a deep bow from the 
waist and swung his hat at arm’s length 
See “Sharp”—Page 24 
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Oldest And Largest Manufacturers of 
Uhpolstered Furniture in 
the State of Utah 


Decorator Chairs 


Ask for— 


[For Sale at Leading Furniture Stores in Your Community) 


INTERMOUNTAIN Furniture Manufaturing Co. 


> 


k 


1270 jSr.HARMAN CAFES.. 

HELP 

National Society, Sons of Utah Pioneers 

TELL THE WORLD ABOUT UTAH 

Pictured below is the dynamic Hand Cart Mural by Utah’s famous artist, Lynn Fausett, commissioned 
by Harmans for the decor of the Sugar House unit. Bring the family and friends and enjoy its historic 
beauty while eating Harman's delicious Kentucky Fried Chicken. 

This mural, in color, w'as featured in Collier's for July 6, 1956, illustrating "Ordeal by Handcart" by Wal¬ 
lace Stegner. 
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From "Sharp"—Page 22 

in a broad arc before him and bellow¬ 
ed, “How do you do, Chief Dave Eagle.” 

The Pinto exploded into a crash of 
totally unexpected side stepping, and 
Chief Dave lost his balance and hit 
the ground with a thud, all flattened 
out. The stallion bolted but Riley 
caught the bridle reins and held him 
fast while Dave slowly arose. Spitting 
dust he faced the wrangler and said, 
“To damned much ‘how do you do/ Ri¬ 
ley Judd.” 

From One Man To Another 

(Editor's note: How often have you felt, 
on reading something, or on hearing 
someone make a remark about a fel¬ 
lowbeing, that you would rather have 
a remark like that spoken about you 
than to own half of the world's goods? 
But rare indeed is the remark or inci¬ 
dent when it affects and applies equal¬ 
ly in perspective to not ONE but THREE 
fellowbeings. For instance, the follow¬ 
ing tribute was written by Dr. Richard 
R. Lyman about his intimate friend 
Brother Bryant S. Hinckley, and both 
then speak their hearts about our be¬ 
loved President David O. McKay. We 
have lifted the gem from “The Voice of 
The Pioneers” May 29th issue.) 

OUR EDITOR, PRESIDENT BYRANT 
S. HINCKLEY 

(Without his knowledge) 

by Richard R. Lyman. 

I have never heard a sentence spoken 
in public speech by my life-long com¬ 
panion, classmate, devoted friend and 
brother, President Bryant S. Hinkley, 
nor have I read a sentence written by 
him, that was not stamped strongly 
with that element called eloquence. J 
can name now four small books that he 
has written and six large ones. In ev¬ 
ery sentence of all six volumes is his 
unusual clearness, yes, and eloquence. 

His latest large volume, just off the 
press, is called “THE FAITH OF OUR 
PIONEER FATHERS.”1 found this vol¬ 
ume so intensely interesting that I could 
hardly lay it down long enough to eith¬ 
er eat or sleep until I had read every 
word of it. The following paragraph 
comes from this, his newest large vol¬ 
ume. After reading it you decide if my 
praise for my “Brother Bryant S.” is, 
even in the slightest degree, an exag¬ 
geration. 

The paragraph: 

“President David O. McKay has a 
quality of leadership that is rare in¬ 
deed. People follow him because they 
love him. The world responds to ttisv 
kind of leadership; it carries with it 
the characteristic that distinguishes 
real educator. He has a magnetic pow¬ 
er that calls forth the best that is in 
others. When you go from his presence 
you feel better, you take something 
with you.” 

Match that if you can for eloquence! 


Brigham Young Chapter 
Setting Fast Pace 

SUP's fine chap¬ 
ter among the facul¬ 
ty of the Brigham 
Young University is 
setting a fast pace in 
historical activities. 
The chapter's two* 
day Trek through 
Southern Utah in 
May has previously 
been noted as per¬ 
haps the most per¬ 
fect chapter under¬ 
taking of any trek 
of the Society. Prior to this the chap¬ 
ter had made a special trek to old Camp 
Floyd, and had entertained the ladies 
at a Pioneer Village supper. The grape¬ 
vine has it that many unusual and in¬ 
teresting activities are already on the 
fire for early fall. 

Vital Statistics: 

Meets: Quarterly on a date as an¬ 
nounced. 

Where: Meeting place varies. It is 
announced. 

Meals: Vary anywhere from $1 to 
$2, as announced. 

Dues: $5 first year. Thereafter $2.50. 

Officers: Gustive O. Larson, presi¬ 
dent, 1234 No. Cherry Lane, Provo; Dr. 
Jay B. Hunt, 1st vice-pres., 3950 No. 800 
East, Provo; Verl G. Dikon, 2nd vice- 
pres., 370 No. 600 West, Provo; Briant S. 
Jacobs, secretary-treasurer 562 East 
1430 No. Provo. 

This chapter was instrumental in 
bringing into being in January of this 
year the National Society’s first student 
chapter. 

National Society Makes 
Big Gain In Two Years 

During the past two years your Na¬ 
tional Society, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 
has made one of the biggest and most 
permanent gains in its 23 year history. 
Twenty-four months ago SUP had but 
13 Chapters, (actually only 11, as two 
chapters existed merely as separate 
members on an “at-large” basis) and 
there were only 511 paid-up active 
members in the entire society. 

But there have been many strong, 
vigorous and purposeful leaders rise up 
throughout the society during the past 
several months, and what these men 
have accomplished is simply short of 
fantastic. 

For instance, through the good work 
of at least a hundred energetic Sons, 
your National Society has grown to 30 
strong, active chapters, and now num¬ 
bers 1187 fully-paid members. Activity 
on a chapter and national basis is buzz¬ 
ing all over the state and former 
Utahns in most of the principle cities 
of the U. S. are now becoming inter¬ 
ested and are inquiring how they can 
go about to organize an SUP unit in 
their city. 



Pres. Larson 


But the best picture of SUP’s growth 
is a roll call, and we are proud to say, 
“Here it is.” (Please note that we 
are showing membership two ways; as 
of June 30, 1956 and as of June 30, 1954 
just to more graphically illustrate the 
splendid growth that has been achiev¬ 
ed.) 


Name of Chapter Members Members 

and City 

6-30-56 

6-30-54 

Life members at large 

9* 

58 

Active members at large 95 


Ben Lomond (North 



Ogden) . 

Box Elder (Brigham 

13 


City) . 

36 

13 

Brigham Young (Provo)48 
Buena Ventura (Ogden) 28 

20 

Caliofrnia (Los 

Angeles) . 

Cedar City (Cedar 

. 44 

30 

City) . 

Dixie Mission (St. 

35 

61 

George) . 

33 


East Mill Creek (SLC) 
George A. Smith 

43 


(Provo) . 

Golden Spike 

.15 

10 

(Tremonton) . 

Hole-in-the-Rock 

26 


(Escalante) 

Jefferson Hunt 

21 



(Huntsville) . 

.12 


Lehi (Lehi) . 

15 

12 

Little Salt Lake 



(Parowan). 

13 

13 

Ogden Pioneer Luncheon 


(Ogden) . 

.47 


Ogden-Weber (Ogden) 

.41 

42 

Old Juniper (Logan) .. 

35 


Pioneer Luncheon Club 



(SLC) . 

59 

23 


Howard Egan Pony Ex< 
press (Ute Rangers) 

(SLC) . 63 

Weber County Pony Ex¬ 
press (Weber Co. Mt'd. 
Sheriff’s Posse) 

(Ogden) . 17 

Salt Lake Luncheon 


Club (SLC) . 

141 

138 

Smithfield (Smithfield) 

23 


South Cottonwood 



(Murray) . 

15 


Sugar House (SLC) ... 

68 

51 

Summit** (Hoytsville). 

2 ** 


Temple Fork (Logan). 

51 

20 

Temple Hilll (Provo).. 

21 


Temple Quarry (Sandy) 

44 


Thomas L. Kane 



(Bountiful) . 

26 

20 

University of Deseret 


(SLC) . 

50 


Total Chapters . 



Total Members . 




* Actual Life Membership now stands 
at 66, but of this total, 57 maintain ac¬ 
tive chapter affiliation and are includ¬ 
ed in chatper totals. 

**When chapter membership falls be¬ 
low 10, the chapter forfeits its charter 
and ceases to be an organized unit. 
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many “Firsts” in SUP activities and 
some day the SUP News would like to 
devote two full pages to sing the illus¬ 
trious history of these men. (Won't 
some member of the chapter begin on 
the story at once?). 

Vital Statistics: 

Meets: First Wednesday of each 
month at 12:00 noon. 

Where: Lafayette Ball Room, Hotel 
Utah. 

Meals: $1.75. 

Dues: $30 first year, thereafter $25. 

Officers: Scott Taggart, president, 
1573 Princeton Ave.; Edwin Q. Cannon, 
1st vice-pres., 231 D. St.; D. Crawford 
Houston, 2nd vice-pres., 1841 S. 1500 
East; T. Quentin Cannon, 3rd vice-pres., 
2329 Lake St.; Dennis Murphy, Secre¬ 
tary, No. 70 Hillcrest Apts.; A. J. Elg- 
gren, Treasurer, 745 South 500 East. 

The chapter will hold its annual July 
meeting on the lawn of Pioneer Vil¬ 
lage, at 12:00 Noon, July 16th. 

TEMPLE QUARRY CHAPTER 
HAS BRILLIANT FUTURE 


a goodly sprinkling of city commission¬ 
ers and a score of “big-business” execu¬ 
tives and one youthful executive of 94, 
and you have a good idea of the vitality 
and creative power one SUP chapter can 
muster. 

Vital Statistics: 

Meets: Second Thursday, each month. 

'Where: At 7:30 P.M. at .Mt. Jordan 
Stake Office, 3rd South and 4th East, 
Sanday, Utah. 

Meals: Meals are “Pay as we go” 
until we get better established. 

Dues: First year $10, also each year 
thereafter for renewals. 

Officers: Marlon S. Bateman, presi¬ 
dent, 517 South State, Sandy; T. Foster 
Greenwood, 1st vice-pres. 7485 South 
State, Midvale; Wallace E. Malmstrom, 
2 nd vice-pres., West Jordan; J. William 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer, R. D. 2. 
Box 554 Sandy; Jesse B. Casper, judge- 
advocate, 491 Vine St., Murray; Carter 
E. Grant, historian, 254 East 5th South, 
Sandy; A. LeMar Hendrickson, chaplain, 
200 North 5th East, Sandy. 

The chapter is a beehive of activity 
and literally buzzing with projects. A 
membership drive is now in progress to 
boost the rolls to 75 by October 1st at 
which time the rolls will be closed and 
a waiting list formed. Another project 
is to establish the correct location of the 
old Temple Quarry, that supplied the 
granite stones for the Salt Lake Temple, 
and get it properly marked, then active 
promotional efforts to get the public 
acquainted with it as a scenic and his¬ 
torical site. Also high on the chapter's 
list of projects is the immediate restora¬ 
tion at Pioneer Village of the old grist 
mill. President Bateman says, “Beyond 
these three pressing projects, the sky is 
the limit,” and knowing President Mar¬ 
lon, we can testify that you will hear 
many great things about Temple Quarry 
Chapter in the months to come. 


SUP HOPES HIGH 
FOR MINING EXHIBIT 

Thanks to the great personal efforts 
of Dr. A. J. Erdley, Dean of the School 
of Mineral Industries at the University 
of Utah, and an active member of SUP's 
University of Deseret Chapter, Pioneer 
Village has high hopes of securing ar. 
outstanding display of huge samples of 
representative Utah ores. 

The exhibit planned by Dr. Erdley is 
entirely different from anything previ¬ 
ously shown by museums or schools. It 
will be an open-air display of 150 to 20C 
pound ore samples embedded in a con¬ 
crete slab running along the sides of 
existing buildings at the Village. Each 
sample will carry an appropriate metal 
marker giving the common name of the 
ore, the mine from which it came, the 
scientific name and its chemical analy¬ 
sis, also a short statement. 

To speed the completion of the proj¬ 
ect, Dr. Erdley has corresponded with 
a score of the most important figures 
in the state’s mining industry, and so 
far has received 100% enthusiastic ap¬ 
provals of the project and promises to 
see it through to success. Our thanks 
and appreciation to Dr. A. J. Erdley. 

Salt Lake Pioneer Luncheon 
Club Still the Biggest 


Year in and year 
out, the Sons of Utah 
Pioneers Luncheon 
Club (Frequently re¬ 
ferred to as the Salt 
Lake Luncheon Club) 
holds the lead for 
greatest membership 
and regularity of 
luncheon meetings. 
This remarkable 
chapter has taken 



Pres. Taggart 



One of the nicest 
and most important 
events in the long 
history of SUP oc¬ 
curred early this 
spring when the 
large, powerful, ac - 
tion - packed Temple 
Quarry Chapter was 
organized in Sandy. 
Perhaps one of the 
finest things about 
this group is that it 
Pres. Bateman 'is made up almost 
entirely of stake presidencies, ward bis- 
oprics, stake and ward clerks, stake pa¬ 
triarchs, quorum presidencies, and other 
honored church leaders. Add to this the 
mayor of the city, the U. S. Postmaster, 


Nothing Shall Hinder Them .. . 

In the spring of 1856 hundreds of European immigrants, converts to the 
Mormon faith, were camped at Iowa City preparing to push on to the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake. They owned little more than the clothes 
on their backs, but they had stout hearts and, as events were to prove, 
incredible courage in the face of unimaginable hardship. 

Word had been given: "Let them come on foot, with handcarts . . . 
Let them gird up their loins and Walk through, and nothing shall hinder 
them." 

The first company left camp June 9, 1856, and 109 days later, 
through heat and thirst and mountain storms over more than a thousand 
footsore miles, arrived at Salt Lake City. In the next four years nine 
other companies followed. A total of 2,637 souls started.; most of them 
finished. 

As a memento of the centennial of one of history's most dramatic 
and inspiring achievements, Sego Milk Products Compar 
processor of the west's finest evaporated milk is proud 
present this portrayal. 

A copy of this original painting, llithographed in full 
color, suitable for framing, will be sent to anyone mail¬ 
ing a Sego Milk label to Sego Milk Co,. Sallt Lake City. 
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LEHI NOTES 

By Walter L. Webb, Secretary 

The May meeting of the Lehi Chap¬ 
ter of the SUP was held at Fairfield, 
David H. Carson in charge of the group, 

Fairfield Cemetery was visited where 
the Carson Brothers, George and Wash¬ 
ington are buried. Those Carson broth¬ 
ers were killed by Indians in the Tintie 
Indian war 100 years ago. President 
David related the incident. 

The group then drove to the National 
Army Cemetery where Soldiers of Gen¬ 
eral Johnston’s Army and civilians who 
died during the encampment of the 
Army at Camp Floyd are buried. 

The cemetery inclosure is poorly 
kept. A committee consisting of E. B. 
Garrett, T. F. Kirkham and Kay G. Cox 
was selected to contact Utah Delegates 
in Congress about proper care for this 
Army Cemetery. 

From here the Group went to the 
Fairfield Amusement Hall where the 
Relief Society served a hot banquet to 
thirty people. 

Following this David H. Carson, a 
native of Fairfield, gave a most inter¬ 
esting history of the Carson family. One 
of his ancestors fought in the Revolu¬ 
tionary war under General Washington. 
Later another ancestor joined the Mor¬ 
mon Church at an early date, passed 
through the drivings and mobbings in 
Missouri and Illinois, came to Utah in 
1851 and was one of the Pioneer settlers 
of Fairfield. His grandfather was Pre¬ 
siding Elder in Fairfield while John¬ 
ston’s army made camp there. Here he 
maintained law and order on the Mor¬ 
mon side of the Creek and General 
Johnston on the Camp Floyd side. 

John Hutchings then told the story 
of Old Camp Floyd and Johnston’s 
Army. Mr. Hutchings has done consid¬ 
erable research on this important event 


in the History of Utah. This army 
first made camp at the mouth of West 
Canyon in the north end of Cedar Valley 
but when they discovered the small can¬ 
yon stream would not furnish sufficient 
water, they moved south and made 
permanent camp on the south side of 
Fairfield Spring. There they remained 
until the Civi War broke out in 1861. 

Brigham Young and his people re¬ 
sented the coming of this this army to 
Utah. In the end, however, it proved to 
be a Godsend to them. 

Upon the sudden call for the army 
to return east, the large stock of sup¬ 
plies had to be disposed of quickly, so 
goods of all kinds were sold at extreme¬ 
ly low prices. Thus the Pioneers of 
Utah obtained supplies they badly need¬ 
ed. 

KARL G. MAESER 

by Alma P. Burton 
(Editors note: This is the second and 
concluding installment of an intimate 
profile of the great educator who found¬ 
ed the Brigham Young University. A 
personal biography of the author was 
given in the June issue of SUP News.) 

Many were the problems surmount¬ 
ed by Dr. Maeser as he developed the 
Old Brigham Young Academy, now the 
Brigham Young University. The old 
Lewis building was the first house of 
the Academy. Mr. Justice George 
Sutherland has written, “the building 
was a grim, nondescript structure with¬ 
out beauty or grace or any other aes¬ 
thetic feature calculated to invite a 
second look.” 

But, says the Justice, “the building 
was not the school, but only the house 
in which the school lived; and the dis¬ 
covery of the school itself was as though 
I had opened a rough shell and found 
a pearl. The soul of the school was 


Karl G. Maeser; and when I came, as 
I soon did, to realize the tremendous 
import of that fact, the ugly structure 
ceased to trouble my eyes, my doubts 
vanished, and were replaced by the 
comfort of certainty and a feeling of 
deep content,.” 

In January of 1884 the building was 
destroyed by fire. As Brother Maeser 
looked at the blackened ruins, he said, 
“Yes, fire has destroyed the house, but 
the Academy lives on.” 

For several years Dr. Maeser con- 
ucted his school in the Z.C.M.I. ware¬ 
house at the south end of University 
Avenue. 

The new Academy building on the 
lower campus at the Brigham Young 
University was finally completed and 
dedicated on January 4, 1892, three and 
one-half years after Dr. Maeser had 
been called by the First Presidency to 
become the first General Superinten¬ 
dent of all Church schools. He was not 
realeased, however, from his duties at 
the Academy until 1890. He left his 
position at the Academy with a very 
humble and unassuming spirit. In his 
farewell address he said: 

“And now a last word to thee, my 
dear beloved Academy; I leave the 
chair to which the Prophet Brigham 
callel me, and in which the Prophets 
John and Wilford have sustained me, 
and resign it to my successor, and 
others after him, all of whom will 
likely be more efficient than I, but for¬ 
give me this one pride of my heart that 
I may flatter myself in saying: ‘None 
can be more faithful.’ 

“God bless the Brigham Young 
Academy, Amen!” 

The wholesome influence which Dr. 
Maeser had so successfully woven into 
the fabric of the philosophy of the Brig- 
See “Maeser”—Page 27 
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From "Maeser"—Page 26 

ham Young Academy was now to be 
extended to the entire church school 
system. 

Outstanding in his philosophy of edu¬ 
cation was the worth of the individual 
soul. He recognized the need for in¬ 
dividual growth. This is beautifully ex¬ 
pressed by Professor Maeser when he 
said, “It is the fashion in Chinese gar¬ 
dening to force trees and shrubs out of 
their natural way of growing into all 
kinds of fantastic shapes according to 
the fancy and notion of their master. 
There is a great deal of Chinese gar¬ 
dening going on in education/’ 

The development of free agency in 
the child was basic, also, to his philoso¬ 
phy. He taught that children should be 
trained step by step and that the right 
of free agency should be “measured out 
to them in exact proportion to the grade 
of accountability which age, intelli¬ 
gence, will power, and moral disposi¬ 
tion have developed in them. No more, 
no less.” 

He believed that teachers and par¬ 
ents should be living examples of what 
they teach. At all times they should be 
able to say to pupils, as Jesus Christ 
said, “Come, follow me.” 

He said he “would sooner see a pupil 
in the early stages of his school life 
exposed to the dangers of an infectious 
disease, and trust to medical treat¬ 
ment or other means for recovery, than 
to see him exposed to the influence of 
an atheistic teacher, or one infected 
with the skepticism of agnostics.” 

He believed implicitly in the develop¬ 
ment of character and stated ‘the pro¬ 
verb ‘Knowledge is power,’ is only 
relatively true. The formation of charac¬ 
ter depends upon the nature of the mor¬ 
al training which accompanies intellec- 
tural advancement. There are learned 


fools and learned knaves in this world 
with all shades and diversities between 
them. A piece of furniture may be 
beautifully painted, spendidly varnish¬ 
ed, elaborately ornamented, and gotten 
up in expert taste, and still prove 
worthless on account of the rotten tim¬ 
ber in it. Another piece far less showy 
may be of great value because it is 
proven to consist of solid wood. Thus 
it is with man. Character should be 
made of sound timber.” 

Paramount in his philosophy was the 
imoprtance of religious influence upon 
all secular teachings and he followed 
closely the admonition of Brigham 
Young that the spirit of God must ac¬ 
company the teaching of all subjects 
in the church schools. He stated the 
purpose of education in the church was 
to develop “an educational system 
which contemplates not only the intro¬ 
duction of theology as a branch of the 
regular curriculum,” tout one which 
brings into all studies, harmony with 
the inspired word of God. 

A statement of Brother Maeser’s 
educational philosophy would not be 
complete without including some of 
his “sayings.” His students, friends, 
and fellow teachers alike remember 
him for these concise statements which 
are so full of meaning. The following 
are but a few of these statements: 

Make the man within your living 
ideal. 

Everyone’s life is an object lesson 
to others. 

I would rather lose my right arm 
than break my word of honor. 

No righteous rules, however rigid, 
are too stringent for me; I will live 
above them. 

The good angels never lose an op¬ 
portunity of calling attention to some 
thing good in everybody. 

Youth demands recreation, and if it 


is not provided in high places, they will 
seek it in low places. 

The truly educated man will always 
speak to the understanding of the most 
unlearned of his audience. 

Everyone of you, sooner or later, 
must stand at the forks of the road, 
and choose between personal interests 
and some principle of right. 

Karl G. Maeser passed away Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1901. He had often said, 
“When my time comes to go, I hope the 
Lord will let me die in the harness,” 
and his wish was granted. 

Dr. Maeser died a poor man, in so 
far as the things of the world are con¬ 
cerned. His greatness lay not in the 
accumulation of goods, but in giving 
service of his fellowmen. To save a 
soul, to mold a character, and to teach 
the truths of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
these purposes were paramount in his 
daily thoughts and actions. Under the 
inspired direction of the Prophet Brig¬ 
ham Young he became the father of a 
system of education based upon the prin¬ 
ciples of harmonious growth and eter¬ 
nal progression. God had found him 
and had brought him forth from his na¬ 
tive land to begin a work of education 
among His people, which would bring 
glory, honor, and lasting satisfaction to 
the Latter-day Saints. Karl G. Maeser 
lived true to this trust reposed by our 
Heavenly Father in him, and discharged 
faithfully every assignment given to 
him by the Presidents of the Church. 

Here was a man who, under the 
guidance of our Heavenly Father, mold¬ 
ed and shaped the soul of the Brigham 
Young Academy and left his impress so 
indelibly stamped upon the entire 
Church school system that educational 
activities in the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints will always stand 
as a monument to his name. 
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Objects of Art move to the site of Sons of Utah 
Pioneers Village where they will glorify the past 

and chart the future 


CARRIAGE AND LIVERY STA¬ 
BLE from the GOVERNOR 
GEORGE H. DERN MANSION 
715 East South Temple. Size 36x46 
Feet, moves to Pioneer Villlage. 


BEAUTIFUL HAND CARVED 
OAK SIDE BOARD from the 
DERN HOUSE . . . now disman¬ 
tled by the Villalge Crew and 
moved permanently to the Coll- 
lection at 2998 Connor Street. 


ONE OF MANY FIREPLACE 
MANTLES in the Dern Residence 
each a work of artistic tile and 
cabinetry of fine woods. Seven 
in all. 


2144 HIGHLAND DRIVE • DIAL 84-4341 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


HONORING the memory of 
George H. Dern one of two 
Utahns who have served in the 
President's Cabinet of the United 
States. He served as Secretary 
of War. 


LIBRARY FIREPLACE MANTLE 
now on display at the Pioneer 
Village. This will be used in ap¬ 
propriate setting in one of the 
historical houses. 


THE HORSE STABLE AND CARRIAGE HOUSE 
Moved as a unit during July to the Village where 
the fabulous Horse Collection including a 500 
Volume Horse Library, Currier and lves*Equestrian 
Prints, Bitt, Spur, Saddle and Harness collections 
will be displayed along with Sleigh Loft and Car¬ 
riage Collection in keeping with this "Turn-of-the- 
Century environment. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE H. DERN RESIDENCE 
at 715 East South Temple (formerly Brigham 
Street) Salt Lake City. 

This Advertisement and Project Is a 
Public Service of the 


SOUTH 


DRIVE OUT & SAVE 


DINING ROOM FIREPLACE 
MANTLE now being recondition¬ 
ed at the Pioneer Village for use 
in housing developments now be¬ 
ing extensively planned. 
















